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More  Royals  are  used 
in  schools  than  any  other 
typewriter.  In  fact,  in  over 
half  of  the  schools,  from 
40  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
typewriters  used  are  Royals! 


Made  by  the  World’s  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Typewriters 


professTonal  report 


BUSINESS  SCHOOL  LEADERS.  Indicative  of  the  importance  of  private  business  schools  in 
today's  business  education  scene  are  the  association  titles  of  these  six  men.  (Left  to  right.) 
James  Brawford  is  president  of  the  Central  BTA;  Jay  Miller  is  president  of  EBTA;  Walter  Kam- 
prath  has  just  stepped  down  from  the  presidency  of  the  Mid-Western  Business  Schools  Associa¬ 
tion;  O.  M.  Correll  is  president  of  NBTA;  Ernest  Maetzold  is  president  of  the  National  Federation 
and  Council  of  Business  Schools;  and  Hiram  M.  Raseley  is  president  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Private  Schools. 


BUSINESS  SCENE 

The  armament  program  is  assur¬ 
ing  a  high  level  of  business  and  high 
consumer  incomes  as  far  into  the 
future  as  anyone  can  see.  So  the  old 
inflation  dangers  are  prominent 
again. 

•  As  things  were,  before  the  Ko¬ 
rean  troubles,  consumers  were  buy¬ 
ing  heavily.  With  every  diversion  of 
machinery  for  war  production,  there 
is  less  consumer  production.  The  old 
spiral  skews  upward:  more  money 
in  pockets,  less  goods  on  shelves. 
Moreover,  industrial  production  is  at 
a  postwar  high,  and  nothing  the 
President  can  do  can  reduce  civilian 
output  as  fast  as  arms  output  goes 

!  up. 

•  Personal  income  is  running  at  a 
yearly  rate  of  $212  billion,  with 
wage  and  salary  payments  at  a 
record  annual  rate  of  $139.2  billion. 

•  Price  and  wage  controls  are  be- 
i  ing  begged  for  in  a  situation  like 
i  this.  The  wild  jumping  of  prices  and 

the  subsequent  leaps  in  the  standard 
j  cost-of-living  indices  are  writing  the 
I  case  for  controls, 
j  ■  Cost  of  Rearmament — Because  the 
costs  of  material,  manufacture,  and 
labor  have  risen  so  greatly  in  the 
past  decade,  rearming  now  obviously 
is  costing  a  lot  more  than  it  did  10 
years  ago.  The  wholesale  prices  of 
industrial  products  important  to  re¬ 
arming,  for  example,  average  90  per 
cent  higher  than  before  World  War 
j  II  broke  out.  And  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  are  160  per  cent  higher 
than  in  August,  1939. 

•  Tax  boosts  are  urged  for  two 
reasons.  First,  paying  the  rearma- 

I  ment  bill  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
will  keep  financing  costs  down.  Sec¬ 
ond,  it  will  drain  off  a  lot  of  price- 
}  boosting  loose  change  in  consumers’ 
I  pockets  and  so  keep  consumers  from 
■  outbidding  one  another  on  such 
j  consumer  goods  as  will  remain  avail- 
;  able. 

j  •  Thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
I  rearmament  program  isn’t  “just  for 
I  Korea.”  Winning  the  “police  action” 
j  is,  of  course,  the  immediate  objec- 
;  tive;  but  U.  S.  is  looking  forward  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  sizable  “police 
I  force”  for  an  indefinite  period  ahead. 

The  rise  in  U.  S.  military  strength 
.  will  be  permanent,  and  so  will  its 
costs  be  permanent. 

•  Washington  atmosphere  is  rem- 
.  iniscent  of  the  war  days.  Every 

agency  is  figuring  on  how  it  can  get 


a  role  in  defense  and  thus  share  in 
the  extra  money.  Government  hiring 
is  stepping  up.  Businessmen  are 
coming  back  to  town.  Congress  won’t 
adjourn  but  will  take  recesses  in¬ 
stead. 

•  While  corporations  will  be  hit 
hard  by  new  tax  levies,  so  will  in¬ 
dividuals.  Hardest  hit  among  indi¬ 
viduals  will  be  those  in  the  bracket 
from  $5,000  to  $15,000. 

■  Things  Businessmen  Talk  About — 

•  Life  -  insurance  companies  are 
getting  set  to  go  back  on  a  war  basis 
again.  War  clauses  written  into  new 
policies  during  the  last  two  wars 
provided  that  life  companies  would 
not  pay  beneficiaries  of  policyholders 
killed  in  combat  while  serving  in  the 
armed  forces.  They  refunded  premi¬ 
ums  instead.  Now  the  companies 
want  to  extend  this  clause  to  civilian 
deaths  caused  by  attacks  on  the 
United  States. 

The  clauses  are  not  set  up  yet,  for 
companies  are  still  investigating  the 
types  of  war  clauses  that  state  offi¬ 
cials  would  approve. 

•  Six  states  paid  more  than  half 
of  the  Federal  tax  revenues  in  fiscal 
1950.  They  are:  New  York,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  California,  Ohio,  and 
Michigan. 

•  Foreign-auto  sales  have  been 
quite  brisk.  One  reason:  Motorists 
are  afraid  of  gas  rationing  and  revel 
in  the  thought  of  owning  a  car  that 
gets  30  to  50  miles  to  the  gallon. 
Besides,  in  the  recent  run  on  the 
auto  market,  delivery  on  some  for¬ 
eign  makes  could  be  assured  quicker 
than  on  popular  American  makes. 


Brisk  sales  aren’t  expected  to  leap 
into  a  boom,  however,  for  foreign 
manufacturers  will  follow  any 
American  lead  in  switching  from 
cars  to  tank  production. 

•  Housewives  make  two  out  of 
every  three  food-buying  decisions 
while  they’re  actually  inside  the 
store,  according  to  a  du  Pont  survey. 
■  New  Ideas  in  Business — Now  you 
can  buy  automobiles  in  the  grocery 
store.  British  cars  are  being  sold  by 
Kings  Super  Markets,  in  New  Jersey. 
The  grocery  chain  has  priced  Hill¬ 
man  Minx  cars  at  72  cents  a  pound, 
or  $1,495  per  auto.  Says  Joseph 
Bildner,  president,  there  is  a  “trend 
toward  one-stop  convenience.” 

•  Wheaties  boxtops  will  now  get 
you  a  new  kind  of  premium  in  some 
communities.  General  Mills  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  some  drive-in  theaters 
to  admit  motorists  who  present  two 
boxtops. 

•  The  buy-as-you-fly  plan  is  the 
newest  wrinkle  in  merchandising 
helicopters.  The  plan,  introduced  by 
United  Helicopters,  Inc.,  of  Palo  Alto, 
requires  down  payment  of  about  50 
per  cent.  Amortization  and  interest 
payments  can  be  negotiated.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  buyer  has  a  three-year 
contract  to  spray  orchards,  he  can 
arrange  his  payments  on  the  ’copter 
to  coincide  with  receipts  on  his  con¬ 
tract.  A  basic  model  costs  $21,400. 

•  Ukuleles  are  one  of  the  biggest 
little  booms  in  business  right  now. 
Total  uke  sales  for  this  year  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  exceed  500,000;  guitars 
(thanks  to  the  cowboy  craze)  should 
hit  250,000. 
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IMPRESSIONS 
are  better  with 


•  • 


RIBBONS 


This  top  quality  ribbon  makes  sharp, 
clear  impressions  on  all  typewriters.  Stu¬ 
dents  will  recognize  the  neater  looking 
work. ..the  prestige  building  results  from 
Patrician  ribbons.  Every  Patrician  ribbon 
gives  you  an  unbeatable  combination  of 
values  for  superior  correspondence. 
Here’s  how 

•  Superior  close  weave,  long  wearing 
cotton  fabric  for  sharp,  clear  letters. 

•  “Brilliant”  ink  formula,  with  extra 
durability. 

•  Consistent  color  tone  giving  your 
whole  letter  a  more  perfect  appearance. 

•  A  ribbon  longer  than  ordinary  length 

...thus  the  cost  is  less  and  ribbon  changes 
are  fewer. 


Business  Machines  and  Supplies  Division,  Room  1831A,  31S  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10  I 

□  Please  arrange  for  a  demonstration  of  Patrician  Typewriter  Ribbon.  • 

□  Tell  me  more  about  your  FREE  Typewriter  Ribbon  Analysis.  ' 

Name  _ _ _  | 


5k:hool 

Addres<i 

• 

City 

7nne. 

Remingrton  Rand  Inc. 

•  De-inked  end... the  non-soiling “Stain¬ 
less  Tip”  for  clean  ribbon  changes. 

Investigate . . .  Patrician  Typewriter 
Ribbon.  Learn  why  so  many  busi¬ 
ness  firms  select  Patrician  for 
“Executive”  correspondence.  For  a 
free  Ribbon  Analysis  call  your 
Remington  Rand  representative, 
write  ...  or  send  coupon. 


MAKE  THE  ^  .14/1/U^A4441 

TEST  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  TODAY  I 


SCHOOLS 


■  Roundups — Marquette  Universi¬ 
ty  adds  a  secretarial  methods  course 
this  fall;  now  Marquette  graduates 
in  business  administration  will  be 
qualified  to  teach  typing  and  short¬ 
hand  (if  they  pass  required  skill  > 
tests)  in  addition  to  general  busi- 
I  ness. . . .  City  College  of  New  York 
is  running  in  each  center  of  the 
!  school  a  September  career  clinic  in 
which  businessmen  stand  by  to  in¬ 
terview  and  counsel  adults  in  select¬ 
ing  business  careers  and  business 
training.  .  .  .  Emory  University 
Business  School  has  received  a 
:  $10,000  grant  from  the  Life  Insur- 
I  ance  Association  of  America,  to  fur- 
j  ther  the  school’s  research  in  “in- 
I  vestment  timing.”  .  .  .  Michigan 
State  College,  at  Lansing,  is  intro¬ 
ducing  the  nation’s  first  program  of 
study  to  train  young  men  and 
women  for  executive  and  mana- 
;  gerial  positions  in  the  field  of  food 
distribution. 

Pace  College,  after  a  cautious 
survey  to  determine  whether  men 
and  women  employed  in  business 
were  interested  in  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  classes  as  an  investment  on  ad¬ 
vancement,  has  found  that  the 
answer  is  yes;  so  the  college  will 
:  offer  New  Yorkers  an  expanded  Sat- 
!  urday  program  this  fall.  .  .  .  I.  P. 

I  Blanton,  of  Asheville,  N.  C.,  has 
I  just  moved  his  Blanton’s  Business 
College  into  a  new  four-story 
building.  It’s  modern  plus — plus 
television  in  the  recreation  room. 


EDUCATIONAL  NEWS 


■  Textbook  Costs  —  The  American 
I  Textbook  Publishers  Institute  has 
i  just  had  a  research  organization, 
Stanley  B.  Hunt  and  Associates,  i 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of  : 

I  price  increases  in  elementary  and  " 
high  school  textbooks.  From  the 
report: 

•  The  costs  of  printing,  paper, 
and  binding  for  school  textbooks  in-  : 
creased  82  per  cent  in  the  decade 
from  1939  to  1949,  while  the  average 
prices  of  the  books  increased  61  per 

!  cent. 

j  •  The  survey  was  based  on  re- 
1  ports  from  39  publishers  who  in 
1948  did  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
textbook  business  in  the  nation. 

I  Data  on  2,449  titles  in  30  sul  ject 
I  fields  were  used  in  the  study. 

•  A  similar  study  on  college  text¬ 
books,  made  previously,  showed 
that  the  costs  of  printing,  paper. 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 
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and  binding  had  increased  61  per  , 
cent  from  1939  to  1948,  while  aver-  i 
age  college  textbook  prices  in-  i 
creased  30  per  cent.  ' 

■  The  New  “Today’s  Secretary” — 

At  last  business  education  has  a  i 
glamour  magazine:  Today’s  Secre¬ 
tary,  the  bright,  brilliantly  illus-  j 
trated  successor  to  The  Gregg  Writer,  i 

The  new  publication  continues  the 
features  that  have  made  The  Gregg 
Writer  so  valued  a  teaching  tool,  but 
it  adds  a  stream  of  new  features. 

•  Background.  The  Gregg  Writer 
was  founded  in  1898.  The  magazine 
enjoyed  a  widening  popularity  with 
the  growth  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Un-  : 
der  the  personal  editorship  of  John  | 
Robert  Gregg,  it  quickly  became  out¬ 
standing.  Its  circulation  among 
shorthand  students,  teachers,  office 
workers,  court  reporters,  and  short-  ; 
hand  enthusiasts  everywhere  has 
long  topped  that  of  all  other  busi¬ 
ness-training  publications. 

•  Developments.  In  recent  years, 
researchers  everywhere  have  meas-  i 
ured  the  lament  of  businessmen: 
“Our  employees  have  poor  atti¬ 
tudes,”  or  “poor  personalities,”  or 
“poor  understanding  of  job  require¬ 
ments  and  personnel  relationships.” 

Moreover,  the  increased  participa¬ 
tion  of  women  in  business,  the 
emerging  recognition  of  secretary-  | 
ship  as  a  career  (encouraged  greatly 
by  such  organizations  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Secretaries  Association  and 
the  Seraphic  Society  and  by  the 
gains  women  made  in  business  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II),  and  the  growing  ' 
interest  of  office  workers  in  career- 
centered  magazines  have  indicated  a 
new  horizon  for  office  training. 

•  Today’s  Secretary’s  name  and 
new  features  are  based  on  research 
among  students,  teachers,  business¬ 
men,  and  office  workers.  The  popu¬ 
lar  teaching  features  are  continued, 
some  under  new  authorship  but  all  i 
expanded  and  made  increasingly  at¬ 
tractive. 

New  features  include  series  of 
articles  on  office  conduct,  personal 
grooming,  office  equipment,  job  re¬ 
quirements,  etc.  A  monthly  survey 
and  how-to-do-it-on-the-job  pic¬ 
ture  stories  are  among  other  new 
features.  In  both  cover  design  and 
internal  format,  striking  art  work 
that  supports  the  new,  frankly  glam¬ 
orous  approach  to  secretaryship  is 
provided. 

•  Says  Editor  Alan  C.  Lloyd,  “Our 
purpose  is  to  make  every  reader 
glad  he  or  she  is  or  is  planning  to  be 
a  secretary — and  to  provide  both  the 
training  aids  and  the  office-back¬ 
ground  information  that  will  make 
the  career  possibilities  into  satisfy¬ 
ing  realities.” 


TECHNIQUES 
are  better  with 


THE  NEW 

S^^-riter 


There’s  no  typewriter  to  compare  with 
the  new  Remington  Super-riter  for  im¬ 
proving  typists’  technique  with  speed, 
accuracy,  and  easy  operation.  Super-uier 
—  efficiency  tested,  serves  as  a  valuable 
teaching  tool  and  performs  better  .  .  . 
faster ...  on  any  typing  requirement. 
Here’s  why: 


•  Tempo-Touch  Action!  Speeds  typebars 
to  printing  point  permits  faster  typing 
than  ever  before.  The  Super-faer  truly 
responds  to  the  touch  and  hythm  of  the 
individual  operator. 


Progressive  teachers  and  school  offi¬ 
cials  are  discovering  that  Super- 
riter  assures  easier ...  faster  learn¬ 
ing.  So  why  not  get  the  full  Reming¬ 
ton  Super-riter  story  . . .  write,  call 
your  Remington  Rand  representa¬ 
tive  ...  or  use  coupon. 

MAKE  THE 

TEST  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  TODAY  I 


•  Super-Pius  Values!  The  Super-ritei 
has  everything  for  effortless  typing: 
Finger-fitted  keys.  Longer  Writing  Line, 
exclusive  Keyboard  Margin  Control,- 
Page  End-i-cator  and  Perfect  Positioning 
Scale ...  all  these  and  more  with  the  New 
Remington  5wper-riter. 


Business  Machines  and  Supplies  Division,  Room  1631  A,  315  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10 

□  Please  send  me  FREE  16  page  bulletin  “An  Efficient  Typing  Station.’’ 

□  Please  have  your  representative  call  to  arrange  for  A  Super-riter  Test— without 
obligation,  of  course. 

Name _ _ _ _ 

School_ _ _ _ _ _ 

Address__ _ _ _ 

Zone _ State _ 

ReininRton  Rand  Inc. 


City. 


RID 
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NEW! . .  NECESSARY! 


Recommended  and 
adopted  by 
High  Schools 
Colleges 
and 

Universities 


Nontipping  I 

ALLEN 

TYPING 

DEMONSTRATION  TABLE 


Steel  from  top  to  bottom  for  solid,  permanent 
joints  ...  a  top  wide  enough  for  a  typewriter 
AND  the  text  .  .  .  with  a  square,  nontipping 
base  .  .  .  just  the  demonstration  table  for 
teachers  who  KNOW  HOW— SHOW  HOW. 


Mary  Bell  .  .  .  Typewriting  Difficulty 


Frances  Lauderdale  .  .  .  Clerical  Skills 


PEOPLE 


Constructed  of  steel,  finished  in  olive-green 
baked  enamel,  rests  on  four  casters,  one  with 
toe-touch  lock.  It  measures  18"x26"  at  base, 
15"x24'‘  at  top.  The  height  can  be  set  instant¬ 
ly  to  perfect  adjustment — from  27"  to  51  Vi". 
Two  detachable  storage  drawers  and  braces 
also  available. 


■  Doctorates  — 

•  Mary  Bell,  of  Northeastern 
State  College  (Tahlequah),  Okla¬ 
homa,  Doctor  of  Education,  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma.  Disserta¬ 
tion:  “Some  Factors  in  Typewriting 
Difficulty,”  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Harry  Huffman,  June,  1950. 

e  Frances  Lauderdale,  of  Cen¬ 
tral  State  College  (Edmond),  Okla¬ 
homa,  Doctor  of  Education,  from 
the  University  of  Oklahoma.  Dis¬ 
sertation:  “The  Levels  of  Skills  of 
Specialized  Clerical  Employees  in 
the  Petroleum  Industry,”  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Harry  Huffman, 
June,  1950. 

•  Jodie  C.  Smith,  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  Doctor  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  from  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa.  Dissertation:  “Construction 
of  Business  Letter  Writing  Prob¬ 
lems,”  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Harry  Huffman,  June,  1950. 

■  Honors  — 

•  Charles  G.  Reigner,  president 
of  The  H.  M.  Rowe  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  had  conferred  upon  him  an 
honorary  Doctor  of  Literature  de¬ 
gree  by  Hampden-Sydney  (Vir¬ 
ginia)  College  at  the  1950  com¬ 
mencement.  Doctor  Reigner  was 
cited  for  his  achievements  as 
“teacher,  man  of  letters,  successful 
businessman,  devoted  churchman.” 

•  Dr.  Henry  L.  Jacobs,  president 
of  Bryant  College,  in  Providence, 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  honor¬ 
ary  Doctor  of  Laws  degree  by  Prov¬ 
idence  College.  It  is  his  second  hon¬ 
orary  degree,  an  honorary  Doctor 
of  Education  degree  having  been 
previously  conferred  by  the  Rhode 
Island  College  of  Education. 

•  Dr.  Harvey  A.  Andruss,  presi- 


Mail  your  order  or  inquiry  today  to: 


H.M.  ALLEN  CO 


Hartford,  Wisconsin 


Business  Letters 


dent  of  Bloomsburg  (Pa.)  State^ 
Teachers  College,  was  given  a. 
unique  honor:  Two  yearbooks,  onej 
of  the  whole  college  and  one  of  the] 
business-teacher  department,  were’ 
both  dedicated  to  him  by  the  stu*. 
dents  of  his  institution.  The  depart-l 
mental  volume  is  a  special  publica-l 
tion  commemorating  establishment 
of  the  department  by  Doctor  An-* 
druss  twenty  years  ago.  I 

■  College  Appointments  —  I 

•  Dr.  Clifford  B.  Shipley,  after' 
three  years  as  associate  professor; 
and  director  of  graduate  business-^ 
teacher  training  at  Bowling  Greenj 


TYPEWRITING  BOOK  HOLDER 


A  simple  typewriting  book  holder  for 
double-  or  single-hinged  books,  which 
slips  over  the  cover  of  the  book,  making  it 
stand  as  an  easel  and  bringing  the  printed 
page  at  the  proper  angle  to  the  eye.  Its 
use  will  increase  the  student’s  progress.  It 
will  relieve  eye  and  nerve  strain,  and  make 
study  less  fatiguing.  Easy  to  apply — does 
not  damage  the  book. 

Regular  price  50c  each,  postage  prepaid 
in  U.  S.  Ten  per  cent  discount  for  twelve 
or  more.  Terms,  cash  with  order,  or  regu¬ 
lar  purchase  order  from  your  school  will 
be  honored. 


(Ohio)  State  University,  has  be-' 
come  head  of  the  department  of 
Business  Education  and  Secretarial! 
Administration  at  Texas  Technolog-* 
ical  College,  Lubbock,  Texas.  Doc-j 
tor  Shipley  will  direct  the  under-i 
graduate  business-teacher  training 
program  and  initiate  a  master’s  de-j 
gree  program.  I 

Given,  until  re-i 


•  Dr.  John  N, 
cently  supervisor  of  school-corn-^ 
munity  relations  in  the  Los  Angelfrj 


W.  RAY  CHALLONER 

334  East  Spring  St.,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 
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which  graduate  has  the  better  chance 


Certainly  mimeograph  training  carries  a  lot  of  weight  with 
'  employers.  Recent  surveys  indicate  that  the  mimeograph  is 

second  in  importance  only  to  the  typewriter.  That’s  why 
graduates  with  mimeographing  skill  get  the  better  jobs. 

what  simplifies  the  teacher’s  job 

Teaching  mimeographing  is  easy  with  the  textbook, 
“Fundamentals  of  Mimeographing.’’  The  15  fully  illustrated 
lessons  are  complete.  The  text  covers  all  phases  of 
mimeographing  from  the  preparation  of  a  stencil  to  the 
production  of  multi-colored  copies.  For  complete  information, 
phone  your  local  A.  B.  Dick  distributor  or  mail  coupon  below. 

Mimeographing  is  BALANCED  duplicating — to  bring  you  all 
the  essentials — speed,  legibility,  versatility,  easy  operation  and 
A*’  low  over-all  cost — with  no  sacrifice  of  one  for  another. 

A.  B.  Dick  mimeograph  products  are  for  use  with  all  makes 
of  suitable  stencil  duplicating  products. 
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I  A.  B.  DICK  COMPANY,  D«pt.  BE-950 

1  5700  Touhy  Ave.,  Chicpgo  34,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  information  about  □  the  textbook,  "Fundamentals  of  Mimeo- 
I  graphing,"  □  the  new  A.  B.  Dick  mimeographs. 
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COURSE 


From:  Bank  RocenciRation 


by  Emma  K.  Felter  . 

1 

. .  .  follows  the  popular  Basic  Course? 
by  the  same  author  .  .  .  published  i 
1949  1 

Teachers  who  have  worked  with  the! 
Basic  Course  know  the  effectiveness] 
of  planned  vocational  training  for] 
nonsecretarial  students.  Through 
the  Basic  book  they  receive  a  knowl-’ 
edge  of  skills  common  to  all  busi* 
ness.  In  the  Advanced  Course  the 
author  carries  the  training  farther 
to  cover  more  specific  knowledge 
and  skills.  j 

•  Cultivates  work  habits  to  a  muciv 

higher  degree  I 

•  Gives  thorough  training  in  per*] 

sonality  development  I 

•  Gives  valuable  instruction  in 
finding  and  holding  the  right  job 

The  Advanced  Course  follows  the 
same  pattern  of  carefully  motivated 
Jobs  used  in  tlie  Basic. 

Examine  this  important  new  series 
for  use  in  a  one-year  or  in  a  two- 
year  laboratory  course. 


John  N.  Given  .  . .  J.  C.  Director 

City  Schools,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  Metropolitan  Junior  College, 
newest  of  seven  junior  colleges  that 
form  part  of  the  Los  Angeles  City 
School  System.  Its  entire  program 
will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  post¬ 
secondary  training  in  fields  of  busi¬ 
ness  occupations.  Students  who 
complete  the  two-year  intensive 
program  will  receive  the  Associates 
of  Arts  degree. 

■  Bereavements  — 

•  Archibald  Alan  Bowle,  man¬ 
ager  of  Gregg’s  Foreign  Department 
and  internationally  famous  as  “Ex¬ 
aminer  Bowie,”  died  suddenly  of  a 
cerebral  hemorrhage  on  June  25, 
thus  ending  one  of  the  longest  con¬ 
tinuous  connections  with  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  Gregg  Shorthand. 

It  was  “Archie’s”  father,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  urged  the  young  John 
Robert  Gregg  to  publish  his  newly 
devised  system  and  who  was  the 
author’s  staunch  supporter  in  those 
early  days.  It  was  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Mr.  Gregg  should  later  ask 
Archie  to  come  to  the  United  States 
to  work  for  him.  This  Archie  did  in 
1911,  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Because  of  his  activities  in  teach¬ 
ers’  associations,  he  was  known  per¬ 
sonally  to  thousands  of  business 
teachers.  He  was  Secretary  of  the 
Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion  from  its  inception,  and  very  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Commercial  Education 
Association  of  New  York. 

He  prepared  the  material  for,  and 
conducted,  many  state  and  city 
shorthand  and  typing  contests.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  medal  awards 
given  in  connection  with  the  Gregg 
Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Tests.  He 
was  the  author  of  Commercial  Clubs 
(now  out  of  print)  and  Typewriting 
Speed  Tests,  which  contains  selec¬ 
tions  used  in  the  state  and  regional 
typing  contests  that  he  had  con¬ 
ducted.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Pace  College,  where 


From:  Bookkooping  and  Accounting  Errors 


From:  Intorost,  Part  I 

Proviow  prints  aro  sont  only  in  rosponso  to 
intont  to  purchaso  if  found  satisfactory 
aftor  toachor  evaluation  or  trial  classroom 
use.  After  two  weeks,  unreturned  prints 
will  be  billed. 

beta.  in«.  r 


Please  send  the  checked  silent,  35  mm 
black  and  white  single  frame  filmstrips  on 
a  free  preview  basis: 

O  The  Journal . $5.00 

□  Posting  . $5.00 

Q  How  To  Balance  Accounts . $5.00 

Q  The  Accounting  Cycle-Direct  Ledg¬ 
er  Entry*Routine  Each  Month. ....... $5.00 

Q  The  Accounting  Cycle-Direct  Ledg¬ 
er  Entry-Year  End  Closing . $5.00 

Q  Controlling  Accounts  . $5.00 

Q  The  Bank  Reconciliation 

Statement  . $5.00 

Q  Petty  Cash  (Imprest  System  and 

Petty  Cash  Journal) . $5.00 

Q  Interest,  60  Day  6%  Method, 

Part  I  . $5.00 

Q  Interest,  60  Day  6%  Method, 

Part  II  . $5.00 

Q  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 
Errors— How  to  Locate,  Correct 

and  Avoid  Them .  $7.50 

Q  Secretarial  Etiquette  . $330 

Q  Secretaries  With  Wings . $330 

Q  Miss  Do  and  Miss  Don't . $330 

Ncmoie . . 


Write  to  your  nearest  Gregg  Office 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

OF  McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO..  INC.  j 

330  West  42nd  St 
111  North  Conol  Stj 

.  68  Post  StI 

2210  Pocific  Avtl 

. 50  York  St* 

. 51  Russell  St| 


New  York  18 

Chicago  6 . 

5an  Francisco  4 

Dallas  1 . 

Toronto  1. . 

London  W.C.  1 
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A.  A.  Bowie  (1894-1950) 


Earl  G.  Blackstone  (1896-1950) 


he  had  taught  evening  shorthand 
classes  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

Only  in  January  of  this  year  was 
he  married  to  his  childhood  sweet¬ 
heart,  Winnie  Byrne  Finch,  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

•  Dr.  Earl  G.  Blackstone,  head 
of  the  business  education  and  sec¬ 
retarial  administration  departments 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia,  died  suddenly  of  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  at  his  home  on  June  4.  A 
nationally  known  business-educa¬ 
tion  leader.  Doctor  Blackstone  was 
an  Iowan:  He  earned  his  A.B.,  A.M., 
and  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Iowa, 
where  he  subsequently  became  di¬ 
rector  of  business-teacher  training 
prior  to  joining  the  U.S.C,  staff  in 
1938.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
textbooks  in  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing,  of  five  volumes  of  the  “Iowa 
Research  Studies  on  Commercial 
Education,”  and  of  numerous  con¬ 
tributions  to  yearbooks  and  maga¬ 
zines.  He  leaves  his  widow,  Helen 
Blackstone,  and  a  son,  Bruce,  who 
is  a  business  education  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Washington. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

218  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  A,  III. 


fas/ff  uAlwsti  f  mny 
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ttaMvaMt 

•  lacrMsas  typing  spMil 

•  ladncns  fotignt,  ay* 
strain 

•  Imprnvns  pnstnrn 


Here’s  the  Crown-engineered  new  student  typ¬ 
ing  desk  that  already  is  favored  to  become  the 
standard  for  typing  classrooms  I  The  exclusive 
adjustable  mechanism  allows  the  student  to  type 
at  the  height  most  comfortable  to  him — from  26" 
to  30".  Made  of  all-northern  hardwoods,  the 
desk  top  is  available  in  two  sizes — 30"  or  36" 
wide  and  20"  deep.  Finished  in  golden  birch 
or  school  brown. 

Wrifn  today  to  Dopt.  753  for  eomploto  doteriptivo  foldor  ...or 
wo  will  bo  glad  to  ship  you  a  doth  for  your  7 -day  froo  inspoction. 


It’s  easier  to  teach  with  a  KARLO 

TYPEWRITER  DEMONSTRATION  STAND 

Now  you  can  show  your  students  the  proper  typing 
techniques  in  view  of  the  entire  class.  Your  teach¬ 
ing  is  easier — student  learning  is  faster  when  a 
Karlo  Stand  is  used  as  a  demonstration  instrument. 

Designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  an  audio-visual 
training  tool,  the  Karlo  Stand  features  a  wide  range 
of  adjustability  from  35  to  48  inches.  The  use  of 
only  3  legs  eliminates  wobble  while  free  rolling 
caster  wheels  make  it  easily  portable  and  permit 
turning  in  all  directions. 

Built  of  all  metal  construction  except  for  wood 
top,  this  convenient  stand  uses  floor  space  equal 
to  approximately  the  outside  dimensions  of  the 
machine  it  supports.  Models  are  available  in  several 
enameled  metal  finishes.  Send  coupon  for  full 
details. 

KARL  MFG.  COMPANY 

34  Ionia  Avenue,  S.  W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Mich. 


SATISFIED  KARLO  USERS  SAY: 

'‘We  have  found  this  demonstration 
stand  to  be  very  satisfactory  and 
a  most  helpful  aid  to  effective  teach¬ 
ing.” — Assistant  Professor  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  of  a  large  midwestern 
university. 

“My  teaching  is  certainly  easier  and 
I’m  sure  that  my  students  are  re¬ 
ceiving  greater  benefits.”— Business 
teacher  of  an  eastern  prep  school. 


Karl  Manufacturing  Company 
34  Ionia  Ave.,  S.  W. 

Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 
Gentlemen :  . 

Please  send  me  additional  information  on  all 
available  models  of  the  Karlo  Typewriter 
Demonstration  Stand.  Thank  you. 
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Announcing  the 


PRIZE  WINNERS 

in  the  1949-1950 


i 

j 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

SCHOOL 

CITY 

INSTRUCTOR 

First  Prize 

Second  Prize 

Fordson  High  School 

Marion  High  School 

Dearborn,  Michigan 

Marion,  Indiana 

Beatrice  Simmons 

Pauline  Lynch 

PRIVATE  SCHOOL  DIViSKNI 

First  Prize 

Second  Prize 

Ariiono  Stato  Collogo 

St.  Dominic  Acodomy 

Tempo,  Ariiona 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey 

J.  Bryce  Sardiga 

Sr.  M.  Leonarda 

PAROCHIAL  SCHOOL  DIVISION 

First  Prize 
Second  Prize 

Dolono  Catholic  High  School 

St.  Aloytius  High  School 

MeSherrystown,  Pa. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Sr.  M.  Illuminata 

Sr.  Mary  of  St.  Gerard  of  H. 
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The  Nation-Wide  Prosress  Of  Distributive  Education 


G.  HENRY  RICHERT 
Program  Planning  Specialist 
Business  Education  Service 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

■  What  Is  Distributive  Education? — 

;  In  traveling  about  in  earlier  years, 
i  I  frequently  was  asked  the  question: 
“What  is  distributive  education?”  I 
very  seldom  am  now  asked  this 
question,  in  all  probability  because 
the  term  is  now  more  generally  un¬ 
derstood.  It  has  become  a  sort  of 
educational  trade  name,  similar  to 
merchandise  trade  names  such  as 
I  Kodak  and  Shredded  Wheat. 

*  I  have  heard  distributive  educa- 

Ition  referred  to  as  an  educational 
fad  that,  like  many  other  American 
:  fads  or  fashions,  will  be  popular  for 
a  time  and  then  fade  away.  I  doubt 
this  very  much  and  for  a  very  good 
reason.  Distributive  education  is  a 
part  of  something  very  much  larger 
and  more  important,  namely  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  is  from  this  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  American  economic 
activity  that  it  derives  its  name, 
i  I  Importance  of  Distribution  in  the 
American  Economy — It  is  obvious  to 
even  the  superficial  observer  that 
distribution  is  assuming  an  ever- 
increasing  economic  imp>ortance. 

]  Much  thought  and  effort  is  being 
devoted  by  economists  and  business¬ 
men  to  the  improvement  of  methods 
'  and  simplifying  of  channels  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  A  distinct  effort  is  being 

Imade  to  reduce  costs. 

This  effort  to  improve  distribution 
was  carried  on  all  through  the  period 
between  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II,  was  interrupted  by  the  last 
war,  and  is  again  the  subject  of 
much  earnest  discussion  and  effort 


on  the  part  of  individual  business 
firms,  national,  state,  and  local  trade 
organizations,  and  government  de¬ 
partments,  both  Federal  and  state. 

•  Retailers  and  their  salespeople 
alike  have  come  to  realize  that  the 
condition  of  lush  sales  and  great 
customer  patience  that  prevailed 
during  the  recent  war  peyiod  is  over 
and  that  employer  and  salesperson 
will  have  to  do  an  increasingly  bet¬ 
ter  job  of  serving  customers  if  they 
are  to  stay  in  business. 

This  change  of  customer  attitude 
is  illustrated  by  an  end-of-the-war 
story  of  an  incident  that  happened 
in  a  large  department  store.  One  of 
the  war  crop  of  sales  girls  turned 
to  a  fellow  worker  back  of  another 
counter  and  with  more  thoughtful¬ 
ness  than  usual  observed:  “You 
know,  things  must  be  changing.  This 
morning  I  sassed  a  customer,  and 
would  you  believe  it,  she  sassed  me 
right  back.” 

•  When  one  considers  the  large 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
sales  and  advertising  departments 
of  manufacturers  and  producers 
generally,  in  wholesaling  activities 
and  in  retail  establishments  of  all 
kinds,  it  seems  apparent  that  one 
important  way  in  which  distribution 
can  be  improved  and  made  to  func¬ 
tion  more  effectively  is  through  the 
education  and  training  of  those  per¬ 
sons  who  are  now  in,  or  who  plan  to 
enter,  the  distributive  field. 

I  Contribution  of  the  American 
High  School — It  is  estimated  that 
each  year  several  hundred  thousand 
young  people  in  the  United  States  of 
high  school  and  college  age  secure 
their  first  employment  in  distribu¬ 


tive  organizations.  If  one  concedes 
the  need  for  training  of  the  large 
number  of  young  people  who  yearly 
enter  the  distributive  occupations, 
then  the  next  question  that  arises  is: 
“Who  shall  give  this  training?” 
Colleges  and  universities,  in  their 
business  education  departments,  are 
increasingly  training  for  general 
sales  work  and  for  retailing.  But  by 
and  large  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  several  hundred  thousand  young 
people  who  yearly  enter  the  dis-  . 
tributive  field  are  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  high  school  graduates.  The 
responsibility,  therefore,  if  it  is  to 
be  met  squarely,  rests  with  the 
average  American  high  school. 

•  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  passed 
in  1917,  gave  Federal  aid  to  states 
carrying  on  training  programs  for 
workers  in  agriculture  and  in  trades 
and  industries.  These  are  producers. 

It  likewise  aided  instruction  in  home 
economics  for  girls  and  women. 
These  are  consumers. 

•  The  George-Deen  Act  and  later 
the  George-Barden  Act  added  to 
the  aid  for  the  other  forms  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  an  appropriation  to 
encourage  training  for  the  distribu¬ 
tive  occupations.  It  was  felt  that  here 
was  one  phase  of  business  education 
that  was  so  important  that  it  justi¬ 
fied  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  in  or¬ 
der  to  stimulate  educational  effort 
in  behalf  of  that  large  group  of 
people  engaged  in  selling  products 
or  services,  or  for  young  people  who 
plan  to  enter  these  occupations. 

■  The  Philosophy  of  Distributive 
Education — Distributive  education  is 
now  accepted  as  one  of  the  five 
major  fields  of  vocational  education. 
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Twelve  years  ago  we  were  a  very 
small  child  in  the  vocational  family. 
Today  we  are  at  least  partly  grown 
up.  The  original  purpose  for  which 
distributive  education  was  created 
still  exists  and  will  continue  to  exist 
as  long  as  the  American  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  continues. 

•  The  basic  philosophy  underly¬ 
ing  distributive  education  may  be 
stated  simply  as  follows:  This  form 
of  training  is  intended  to  improve 
and  upgrade  sales  and  other  dis¬ 
tributive  personnel  in  order  that 
the  economic  status  of  these  workers 
may  be  improved  and  also  that  the 
business  firms  employing  these 
workers  may  increase  their  ef¬ 
ficiency. 

Distributive  education  is  intended 
particularly  to  provide  training  for 
owners,  managers,  and  employees  of 
smaller  retail  and  wholesale  busi¬ 
nesses  and  service  establishments 
who  do-  not  have  the  means  or 
know-how  to  carry  on  training.  It 
is  intended  to  supplement  and  com¬ 
plement  training  programs  of  larger 
concerns. 


•  Distributive  education  serves 
the  consumer  through  training 
salespeople  to  do  a  more  intelligent, 
honest,  and  informative  type  of  sell¬ 
ing,  with  the  consumer’s  interests 
at  heart.  Isn’t  it  better  to  train  one 
salesperson  to  do  an  honest  and  in¬ 
telligent  job  of  selling  than  to  have 
to  train  one  hundred  consumers  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  wiles  of 
a  dishonest  or  uninformed  sales¬ 
man?  Forward  looking  retailers 
who  regard  retailing  as  a  profession 
are  interested  in  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  as  one  means  of  providing  a 
general  uplift  to  the  whole  profes¬ 
sion  of  retailing. 

•  Co-operative  Part-time  Training 
(School-Work Programs) — The  form 
of  training  in  which  school  and 
work  are  combined  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  ever  since  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917.  De¬ 
signed  for  specific  occupational 
training  of  high  school  seniors,  post¬ 
graduates,  and  other  student-work¬ 
ers,  the  co-operative  part-time  plan 
provides,  on  a  systematic  work  and 


Through  the  Eye  of  a  Needle  .  . 


— you  can  teach  lessons  and  give 
experience  in  applied  salesmanship 


Leon  M.  Wear,  district  manager 
for  the  Toledo  branch  of  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  and  instructor 
in  the  fundamentals  of  marketing 
at  the  University  of  Toledo,  learned 
salesmanship  the  hard  way — by 
punching  doorbells.  At  one  time  he 
woT*ked  his  way  across  the  country 
selling  needle  threaders  door  to 
door,  to  support  himself  and  his 
family. 

B  Assignment  in  Experimentation — 
Now,  Mr.  Wear  is  using  that  same 
needle  threader  in  his  classes.  Each 
member  of  the  class  was  given  ten 
threaders  free  and  told  to  go  out 
and  sell  them.  Then  they  had  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  class  how  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  prospect,  what  they 
said  to  the  prospect,  how  they  met 
refusals,  how  they  closed  sales,  what 
prices  they  received,  what  psycholo¬ 
gy  they  applied,  and  what  experi¬ 
ences  they  had. 

Some  of  the  students  reported 
that  they  learned  the  following: 

•  How  to  Pick  Good  Prospects. 
Women  who  wear  glasses  are  the 
best  prospects,  while  men  whose 
shirts  are  half  bereft  of  buttons  are 
the  next  best  bets — they  bought 
them  for  their  wives. 


•  How  to  Attract  Attention.  One 
sales  method  was  to  wear  a  needle 
and  white  thread  on  the  lapel  of  a 
dark  suit.  The  small  eye,  a  student 
explained,  was  especially  effective 
in  demonstrating  how  easy  the 
threader  is  to  use. 

•  How  to  Pick  Sales  Points.  Points 
stressed  included  reduction  of  eye- 
strain,  timesaving,  reduction  of 
nervousness,  attainment  of  more 
harmonious  family  life,  and  use  of 
the  threader  for  sewing-machine 
needles. 

•  How  to  Time  Sales.  Quickest 
sales  were  made  by  students  work¬ 
ing  evenings,  when  dinner  was  over 
and  people  were  at  ease  and  willing 
to  listen. 

•  The  Place  of  Price.  Prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  needle  threaders 
ranged  from  10  cents  to  a  quarter. 
■  A  Lesson  in  Selling — “I  teach  my 
students  to  sell  needs  and  values,  not 
price,”  says  Mr.  Wear.  ‘‘In  the  case 
of  the  needle  threader,  they  had  no 
idea  how  much  the  item  was  worth. 
Thus,  some  got  more  money  than 
others  because  the  value  was  much 
greater  to  some  buyers  than  to  oth¬ 
ers.  This  is  education  of  salesman¬ 
ship.” 


school  schedule,  vocational  and  re- 
lated  technical  instruction  com¬ 
bined  with  occupational  experience 
in  the  kind  of  job  in  which  the 
trainee  expects  to  become  a  full-time 
worker. 

During  the  recent  war  period,  the 
school-work  idea  for  high  school 
and  college  students  became  a  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  sections  of  the  country 
thus  the  shortage  of  workers  wa^ 
partially  relieved  and  at  the  samj 
time  students  remained  in  school 
Both  educators  and  laymen  now  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  kind  of  educationa 
procedure  may  be  even  more  im¬ 
portant  in  the  years  ahead.  Thej 
hold  that  young  people  need  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  constructive  work  on  j 
job  as  well  as  in  the  classroom  anc 
that  definite  work  responsibility  i* 
an  important  factor  in  developing 
business  and  social  maturity. 

You  may  be  interested  in  some 
figures  showing  the  growth  of  Fed¬ 
erally  aided  distributive  educatior 
co-operative  part-time  classes  ii 
the  United  States  in  the  past  twelve 
years.  In  1938,  the  first  full  yea: 
of  the  distributive  education  pro¬ 
gram,  3,600  high  school  student- 
were  enrolled  in  Federally  aided  co¬ 
operative  part-time  classes.  Ii 
1949  this  number  had  grown  to  26,- 
123.  Last  year  approximately  1,30( 
high  schools  in  43  states  were  carry¬ 
ing  on  this  kind  of  training. 

■  Adult  Extension  Training  —  } 
basic  provision  of  the  Smith-Hughe 
Act  and  of  subsequent  vocationa 
education  acts  is  that  persons  be 
ing  trained  in  vocational  classe 
must  be  employed  or  have  definitf 
promise  of  employment.  From  tb 
very  beginning  of  the  distribute 
education  program  twelve  year 
ago,  the  greatest  emphasis  has  bee 
placed  on  upgrading  workers  al 
ready  employed  in  the  distribute 
occupations.  The  growth  in  thi 
area  has  been  particularly  large.  I: 
1938,  32,408  distributive  worker 
were  enrolled  in  adult  extensioi 
classes.  During  the  year  ended  Ju» 
30,  1949,  this  number  had  grown  t 
a  total  of  286,485  workers  who  re' 
ceived  training  in  such  classes.  | 

Classes  for  adult  workers  for  tb, 
most  part  have  been  short  and  in* 
tensive  in  nature  and  designed  tj 
meet  specific  training  needs.  Mof 
of  these  classes  run  from  10  to  > 
clock  hours  in  length,  although  ther 
are  many  that  extend  over  a  longr 
period  of  time.  You  will  be  inter 
ested,  I  believe,  in  some  high  light 
of  the  summary  of  last  year’s 
tributive  education  adult  extensi(| 
program.  ? 

•  Training  of  Store  Personnrf 
All  over  the  United  States,  127,U 
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persons  were  enrolled  in  classes  for 
selling  and  nonselling  personnel  in 
stores  and  other  distributive  busi¬ 
nesses  in  such  subjects  as  Principles 
of  Selling,  Personality  Development, 
Psychology  of  Selling,  English  and 
Speech  for  Salespeople,  Merchan¬ 
dise  Information,  Store  Mathe¬ 
matics,  Courtesy  Training,  Custom¬ 
er  Relations  and  Service,  Gift 
Wrapping,  and  similar  subjects. 

•  Supervisory  Training.  In  such 
supervisory  training  courses  as 
Human  Relations  Training,  Job  In¬ 
struction  Training,  Job  Methods 
Training,  How  to  Supervise  Em¬ 
ployees,  Conference  Leading,  and 
Personnel  Administration,  12,942 
store  supervisors  were  enrolled. 

•  Management  Training.  Man¬ 
agement  training  classes  showed  a 
total  enrollment  of  41,159  persons. 
These  covered  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  such  as  Retail  Management 
Principles,  Business  Clinics,  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Marketing,  Small  Business 
Organization  and  Operation,  Busi¬ 
ness  Law  for  Retailers,  Finance  and 
Control,  Sales  Promotion,  and  Mer¬ 
chandising. 

•  Training  in  Special  Fields.  In 
addition  to  the  classes  already  men¬ 
tioned,  much  training  was  done  in 
special  fields  in  co-operation  with 
national  and  state  trade  associations. 
For  example,  40,912  persons  were 


_  ^  enrolled  in  a  course  known  as  Food 

Jughe  Handling  and  Sanitation;  18,164  in 
ationa  Waitress  Training;  2,338  in  Produce 
^  Selling;  2,200  in  Selling  Home  Fur- 
classe  J^ishings;  2,294  in  Appliance  Selling; 
iefinitf  Cosmetic  Selling;  6,458  in 

om  tb  Estate  Selling;  and  6,707  in 
ibutiv  Wholesale  Selling.  Some  unusual 
courses  appeared  in  last  year’s  re- 
as  bee  received  from  the  states,  such 
ers  al  Tombstone  Selling,  Toy  Selling, 
•ibutiv  Portuguese  and  Spanish  for  Sales- 
in  thi  Poople,  and  Training  for  Airline 
irge.  I  ^^^Sht  Service  Agents, 
vorker  ^  further  statistical  evidence  of 
'tensia  growth  of  distributive  education 
ed  Ju»  found  in  a  comparison  of 

rownt  Federal,  state,  and  local 

ho  re]  ^^ods  spent  for  this  purpose  in  1938 
I  and  in  1949.  In  1938,  a  total  of 
for  tJ  ^^"^3,030  was  spent,  of  which  $248,- 
and  ini  Federal.  In  1949,  a  total  of 

ened  i  ^'^>^76,977.80  was  spent,  of  which 
Is  Moe;  ^^’550,934.83  was  Federal. 

LO  to  i  These  figures  are  interesting  not 
h  ther  because  they  show  the  growth 
a  long?  Grinds  spent  for  distributive  edu- 
e  inter  ^^Hon,  but  also  because  they  show 
,h  iigii<  local  boards  of  education  and 
ar’s  dis'  legislatures  are  increasingly 
vtpnsil  ^Hling  to  appropriate  money  for 
n  this  form  of  training. 

^rsonTUl^  *  Sharing  the  Responsibility  for  Dis- 
r  12711  ^“^’^^tive  Education  —  Thus  far  I 
’  have  confined  my  remarks  largely  to 
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the  Federally  aided  distributive 
education  program.  When  we  com¬ 
pare  the  student  enrollment  in  Fed¬ 
erally  aided  high  school  co-opera¬ 
tive  classes  with  the  some  350,000 
to  400,000  high  school  graduates 
and  other  young  people  of  compar¬ 
able  age  who  in  a  normal  year  enter 
the  distributive  occupations,  it 
seems  obvious  that  we  can  in  the 
Federally  aided  program  do  only  a 
part  of  the  job.  The  rest  of  the 
contribution  will  have  to  be  made 
by  many  other  schools  that,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  are  represented  here  today — 
that  is  by  schools  carrying  on  non- 
aided  distributive  education  classes. 
We  can  do  the  total  job  of  distribu¬ 
tive  training  only  by  sharing  in  the 
responsibility.  We  can  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  this  undertaking  by  the 
fact  that  we  have  many  allies. 

•  Two  influential  and  widely 
known  national  professional  organi¬ 
zations  in  the  distributive  field  have 
undertaken  to  make  the  people  of 
America  and  the  schools  of  America 
aware  of  the  great  importance  of 
selling  today.  The  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Sales  Executives,  with  a 
membership  of  some  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  sales  executives  active  in  sales 
executives  clubs  in  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  cities,  has  launched  a  far- 
reaching  “Selling  as  a  Career’’  pro¬ 
gram.  The  purpose  of  this  campaign 
is  to  sell  the  importance  of  and  the 
opportunities  in  selling  to  business 
management,  government,  public 
schools,  to  boys  and  girls,  and  to 
parents. 

An  important  part  of  the  National 
Federation  program  in  “selling  sell¬ 
ing”  is  the  National  Essay  Contest 
that  is  being  conducted  as  a  local 
club  activity.  The  contest  is  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  high  school  students 
who  are  to  submit  essays  on  “Selling 
as  a  Career.”  Each  club  is  offering 
local  prizes,  and  winning  essays  will 
be  forwarded  to  National  Head¬ 
quarters  where  the  national  winners 
will  be  selected. 

Another  national  professional  or¬ 
ganization  in  the  distributive  field, 
the  American  Marketing  Associa¬ 
tion  whose  members  are  marketing 
teachers  and  research  workers,  is 
currently  trying  to  encourage  gen¬ 
eral  sales  and  retail  training  in  high 
schools  and  colleges. 

•  In  1945  the  Southeastern  Chain 
Store  Council,  representing  forty 
chain  store  organizations,  conducted 
a  survey  of  attitude  toward  employ¬ 
ment  in  retail  stores  in  eight  South¬ 
ern  States  among  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  Students  were  asked  to 
express  their  opinion  of  retailing  as 
a  career,  rating  store  work  under 
the  following  headings:  earnings; 


working  conditions;  training  re¬ 
quirements;  personal  satisfaction; 
benefits;  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment;  opportunities  for  personal  de¬ 
velopment.  A  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  surveyed  emphasized  the 
disadvantages  of  retailing  and  not 
the  advantages. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  among 
all  graduating  high  school  seniors 
in  California  showed  that  only 
per  cent  had  ever  taken  even  a 
single  subject  in  the  retailing 
field.  Only  3  per  cent  wanted  jobs 
in  stores;  yet  the  fact  remains  that 
25  per  cent  must  eventually  accept 
such  jobs  since  a  fourth  of  our  em¬ 
ployed  population  works  in  the  dis¬ 
tributive  field. 

•  The  evidence  is  certainly  con¬ 
vincing  that  retailers,  vocational 
teachers  and  teachers  of  sales 
classes  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
selling  general  salesmanship  and 
retailing  as  a  vocation  to  parents 
and  to  boys  and  girls. 

Teachers  of  salesmanship  and  re¬ 
tailing  not  only  face  a  formidable 
public  relations  job,  but  they  also 
face  the  task  of  making  their  work 
more  vocational  in  purpose  and  in 
effect.  Practical  sales  experience  in 
a  store  or  other  distributive  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  big  aid  to  the  teacher  in 
his  effort  to  help  his  students  under¬ 
stand  and  apply  principles  of  selling 
realistically  and  practically.  But 
even  if  the  teacher  has  up  to  this 
point  not  had  the  advantage  of  prac¬ 
tical  work  experience  he  can  still 
do  a  good  job  if  he  is  really  inter¬ 
ested  and  pursues  his  work  intelli¬ 
gently  and  energetically.  He  has 
many  aids  at  his  disposal. 

•  I  began  my  remarks  by  stating 
that  distributive  training  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  whole  picture  of 
distribution  in  the  United  States. 
The  right  kind  of  sales  and  retail 
training  will  not  only  facilitate  the 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  to 
consumers  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  them  but  will  also  help  the  young 
men  and  women  trained  secure 
jobs  that  pay  reasonably  well  and 
that  offer  possibilities  for  the  future. 
Satisfactory  job  placement  is  be¬ 
coming  an  increasingly  important 
matter  for  young  people. 

The  personnel  employed  in  the 
distributive  education  program  are 
genuinely  interested  in  the  training 
of  young  people  who  wish  to  enter 
the  field  of  distribution.  When  that 
effort  is  added  to  that  of  thousands 
of  high  schools  and  colleges  who  re¬ 
ceive  no  Federal  aid,  we  can  safely 
conclude,  I  believe,  that  real  prog¬ 
ress  is  being  made  in  imnroving 
American  distribution  practices  and 
in  serving  the  American  consumer. 
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THE  ABOVE  SCENE  is  from  Remington's  "Keys  to  Electri-conomy,"  starring  a  Hollywood- 
Broadway  cast  and  Remington's  electric  typewriter.  Film  is  slanted  toward  businessman,  tells 
why  to  use  electric  machine  ("-conomy"),  not  how.  Appearance  of  this  film  is  one  of  the — 


Big  Things  Are  Happening  in  the 
Electric-Typewriter  Field 


Don’t  think  that  the  electric  type¬ 
writer  is  new.  The  only  thing  that  is 
new  is  the  recognition  it  has — al- . 
most  suddenly — gained  in  the  past 
few  years. 

B  Historical  Note — There  are  patent 
records  for  electric  typewriters  going 
back  as  early  as  1888.  Edison  had  a 
kind  of  electric  machine  for  printing 
in  1894.  Other  inventors  have  tried, 
almost  from  the  time  that  Sholes  and 
his  associates  first  talked  business 
with  F.  Remington  &  Sons,  to  harness 
electric  power  to  the  typewriter. 

In  the  1920’s,  that  “harnessing” 
was  literally  the  truth:  An  electric 
power  drive  for  use  with  any  and 
all  makes  of  typewriters  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  considerable  quantity — 
and  sold.  In  1930,  a  truly  electr*’ . 
typewriter  (as  contrasted  wi  .  an 
“electri/ied  typewriter”)  was  intro¬ 
duced  as  the  Electromatic  Type¬ 
writer  which  became  a  property  of 
IBM  in  1933. 

For  years  IBM  carried  the  ball  for 
electric  machines,  almost  single 
handed.  But  in  the  postwar  years, 
other  typewriter  manufacturers  have 
brought  their  own  electric  machines 
to  the  market — Remington,  Royal, 
Underwood.  The  joint  impact  of  their 
promotion  and  of  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  machines  has  focused  the  at¬ 
tention  of  both  businessmen  and 
business  teachers  at  last  upon  elec¬ 
tric  machines. 

■  Trends — A  recent  survey  by  Busi¬ 


ness  Education  World  revealed  that 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  schools  sur¬ 
veyed  have  one  or  more  electric 
machines.  Usually  it’s  “one.” 

BEW  believes  schools  should  have 
at  least  one  for  familiarizing  students 
with  the  controls  and  touch  and 
general  operation  of  the  electric 
machine;  but  the  increasing  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  electric  machine  in  busi¬ 
ness  is  going  to  create  so  great  a 
demand  that  schools,  at  least  those 
in  metropolitan  areas,  will  soon  need 
to  plan  for  conducting  whole  classes 
on  electric  machines. 

•  Dr.  John  L.  Rowe  took  a  class  of 
beginners  and  trained  them  this  past 
summer  exclusively  on  electric  ma¬ 
chines.  The  results  are  so  superior 
that  BEW  will  carry  a  full  report  on 
that  class  next  month. 

But  the  handwriting  is  there,  on 
the  wall:  Electric  operators  can  get 
so  much  more  work  done  and  can 
type  so  much  more  effortlessly  and 
productively  that  forward  -  looking 
schools  will  soon  have  classrooms 
full  of  electric  machines. 

■  Other  Developments  —  It’s  no 
chance  occurrence  that  the  “name” 
manufacturers  of  typewriters  have 
entered  the  electric  field. 

•  R.  C.  Allen,  famous  manufac¬ 
turers  of  office  machines,  have  taken 
over  the  Woodstock  typewriter.  Im¬ 
mediate  innovation  is  their  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  electric  machine. 

•  IBM  has  announced  that  it  will 


now  give  a  school  discount  on  IBM 
typewriters  purchased  for  instruc¬ 
tional  purposes. 

[If  you  want  a  packet  of  good 
reading  and  bulletin-board  material, 
write  a  card  like  this:  “Business 
Education  World  says  you  have  fine 
kits  of  literature  about  the  IBM 
Typewriter.  Please  send  one  to  me.” 
Indicate  your  school  position  and 
address  and  mail  the  card  to  Mr.  J. 
B.  Donnelly,  IBM  Corporation,  590 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22.  He 
will  send  you  ( 1 )  an  illustrated 
booklet,  “The  Latest  Fashion  in 
Typing”;  (2)  a  32-page  brochure 
packed  with  practice  material  and 
information  about  using  the  IBM; 
and  (3)  a  brief  “History  of  IBM 
Electric  Typewriters.”] 

•  Remington  has  prepared  a  fine 
27-minute  sound  film,  “Keys  to 
Electri-conomy”  (see  cut),  which 
may  be  borrowed  from  any  Reming¬ 
ton  agency.  It  tells  the  why  of  elec¬ 
tric  machines. 

Intended  for  businessmen  and 
business  workers,  it  provides  school 
audiences  with  an  overview  of  the 
place  of  electric  typewriters  in  an  of¬ 
fice,  but  not  with  details  of  operating 
the  machine.  When  you  borrow  this 
film,  show  it  to  ( 1 )  your  office-  and 
secretarial-practice  classes,  because 
it  provides  an  interesting  story  about 
office  problems;  (2)  your  salesman¬ 
ship  classes,  because  it  provides  a 
fine  demonstration  of  “customer 
service”  in  the  modern  approach; 
and,  of  course,  to  (3)  your  typing 
classes,  for  their  general  orientation. 
■  Forecast — History  has  a  way  of 
repeating  itself. 

The  first  known  typewriter  cf** 
logue  carries  this  interesting  note: 
“One  enterprising  firm,  having  offices 
in  nearly  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  U.  S.  and  employing  several  i 
hundred  clerks,  after  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  has  already  adopted  the 
use  of  the  Type-Writer  and  ordered’ 
many  machines,  and  estimates  that 
by  the  substitution  of  from  200  of 
them  to  300  the  result  will  be  largely  : 
increased  business  facilities,  and  a 
saving  in  the  item  of  salaries  of  frorHj 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  annually.” 

The  same  catalogue  says.  “One 
person  can  do  the  work  of  two 
[penmen]  and  in  some  kinds  of 
work  from  two  to  five.” 

Electric  typewriters  are  being 
merchandised  on  that  same  basis:; 
increased  production  and  reduced; 
staff.  Skill  in  electric  typewriting,! 
therefore,  may  one  day,  not  too  far; 
off,  be  a  new  prerequisite  to  em-l 
ployment.  That’s  why  BEW  says| 
that  one  machine  per  school  is  not 
enough — or  won’t  be  for  long. 
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What  Do  School  Administrators  Think  of  General  Business? 
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GERALD  A.  PORTER 
Department  of  Business  Education 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
Norman,  Oklahoma 


It  is  common  practice  for  business 
teachers  to  discuss  the  merit  of  the 
subject  of  general  business  as  it  is 
commonly  offered  on  the  ninth-  or 
tenth-grade  level  in  our  secondary 
schools.  Frequently  in  these  dis¬ 
cussions  business  teachers  express 
the  belief  that  school  administrators 
do  not  consider  general  business  to 
be  a  valuable  subject.  Teachers 
often  lament  the  fact  that  general 
business  is  a  “dumping-ground” 
subject  in  their  schools  and  attribute 
the  situation  to  an  unfavorable  at¬ 
titude  on  the  part  of  the  school  ad¬ 
ministrators. 

Since  it  is  obvious  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  point  of  view  toward 
any  subject  in  the  secondary  school 
frequently  determines  the  success 
or  failure  of  that  subject,  it  appears 
that  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  to  what  administrators  ac¬ 
tually  do  think  about  general  busi¬ 
ness.  Undoubtedly  there  should  be 
similar  points  of  view  held  by  busi¬ 
ness  teachers  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  relative  to  the  offering  of  gen¬ 
eral  business  if  the  instruction  is 
to  be  effective. 

In  the  process  of  gathering  data 
for  a  study  relative  to  the  teaching 
of  general  business,^  the  writer  ob¬ 
tained  from  100  secondary-school 
principals  and  superintendents  ex¬ 
pressions  of  their  opinion  regarding 
that  subject.  These  expressions  of 
opinion  were  given  quite  frankly  by 
the  administrators  in  personal  in¬ 
terviews.  All  the  administrators 
were  very  co-operative  and  willing 
to  discuss  the  subject.  General  busi¬ 
ness  was  being  offered  in  57  of  the 
100  schools,  which  were  located  in 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Wisconsin. 

The  points  of  view  of  the  admin¬ 
istrators  were  varied,  with  princi¬ 
pals  and  superintendents  in  neigh¬ 
boring  schools  often  expressing 
widely  divergent  opinions  on  the 
subject.  However,  it  was  possible 
for  the  writer  to  classify  the  com¬ 
ments  expressed  into  seven  distinct 
points  of  view,  shown  in  the  table. 

*Gpriil«l  A.  Porter.  PrarticeM  and  Pnintn  of 
vteir  of  Teachers  Relative  to  the  Teaching 
Of  General  Business,  Doetor'H  disK4>rtntinn,  In¬ 
diana  University,  194Ji. 
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Opinions  regarding  value  of  general  business  as  expressed 
by  secondary-school  principals  and  superintendents 

Number  of 
adminis¬ 
trators 

Number  of 
schools  offer¬ 
ing  the  subject 

General  business  is  an  extremely  valuable  subject  that  fills  a 
definite  need  on  the  part  of  secondary-school  pupils. 

37 

36 

General  business  is  a  worth-while  subject,  but  there  is  no  place 
for  it  in  the  present  ninth-  and  tenth-grade  study  programs. 

19 

0 

General  business  has  value,  but  there  are  oHier  subjects 
of  equal  value  that  might  be  offered  ut  its  place. 

15 

15 

Business  arithmetic  or  general  mathematics  are 
subjects  of  greater  value  than  general  business. 

14 

2 

General  business  has  only  limited  value  because  teachers 
are  not  properly  prepared  to  teach  the  subject  and 
generally  teach  it  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner. 

6 

'  2 

General  business  is  not  a  worthwhile  subject 

7 

2 

There  is  no  demand  for  general  business  evidenced  by 
the  secondary-school  pupils  or  adults  in  the  community. 

2 

0 

Totals 

100 

57 

■  Enthusiastic  Approval  —  Thirty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  secondary- 
school  administrators  from  whom 
opinions  were  solicited  stated  that 
general  business  is  an  extremely 
valuable  subject  in  the  secondary- 
school  curriculum.  These  adminis¬ 
trators  stated  that  the  pupils  in 
their  schools  had  a  definite  need  for 
the  type  of  business  information 
taught  in  general  business. 

The  37  school  situations  involved 
are  representative  of  wide  commu¬ 
nity  differences  with  rural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  areas  interspersed;  the 
schools  ranged  in  enrollment  from 
26  to  2,100  pupils;  and  general  busi¬ 
ness  was  being  taught  in  36  of  the 
37  schools  at  the  time  the  adminis¬ 
trators  were  contacted. 

•  The  specific  statements  of  the 
principals  and  superintendents  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  believe  the  subject 
of  general  business  has  value  be¬ 
cause  it  includes  background  infor¬ 
mation  upon  which  to  base  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  business  occupation;  it 
includes  down-to-earth  subject  mat¬ 
ter  that  is  necessary  in  a  broad 
general  education;  it  constitutes 
preparation  for  the  fulfilling  of  im¬ 
mediate  and  future  obligations  of 
community  life;  it  contains  essen¬ 
tial  information  in  the  development 
of  an  understanding  of  economic 
and  social  principles;  and  it  affords 
an  opportunity  for  exploration  in 
the  field  of  business  activity. 

•  The  points  of  view  of  these  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  interesting  and 
well  taken;  therefore,  a  few  of  their 
statements  are  presented  here: 


General  business  is  a  down-to-earth 
subject  that  fills  a  definite  need  on 
the  part  of  pupils — a  need  that  they 
perhaps  do  not  recognize  until  they 
enter  the  classroom  and  observe  the 
immediate  applications  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  learn.  There  is  so  much 
worth-while  instructional  material 
available  for  the  subject  that  the  basic 
problem  is  one  of  deciding  what  to 
omit. 

General  business  is  an  essential  busi¬ 
ness  subject  that  all  our  sophomores 
desire  and  enjoy.  It  is  alive  and  brings 
forth  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of 
each  pupil.  Twenty  percent  or  less 
of  our  pupils  go  to  college,  and  high- 
school  work  is  terminal  training  for 
the  others.  We  endeavor  to  give  our 
pupils  the  type  of  training  that  they 
can  really  use. 

In  our  small  school,  we  offer  gen¬ 
eral  business  every  other  year  and 
believe  that  it  is  an  essential  subject. 
In  farming  or  any  other  type  of  occu¬ 
pation,  there  are  certain  business 
principles  that  must  be  followed  if 
success  is  to  be  achieved.  I  believe 
that  general  business  provides  pupils 
wit’  an  opportunity  to  gain  valuable 
business  information.  I  have  taught 
the  subject  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
doing  so. 

General  business  provides  the  basic 
business  information  that  pupils  must 
have.  It  provides  an  understanding  of 
what  is  involved  in  preparation  for  a 
business  job  and  what  is  expected  of 
one  in  the  business  world.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  worth  while  to  a  number  of 
our  pupils  who  drop  out  of  school 
when  they  become  sixteen  years  of 
age.  I  believe  that  our  teachers  are 
well  prepared  to  teach  the  subject. 

■  Overcrowded  Curricula  Do  Not 
Permit  Offering  General  Business — 
A  substantial  number  of  the  admin- 
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New  Business  in 


Business  Law 


•  I.  DAVID  SATLOW 

NEW  DIRECTIONS.  California,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Rhode 
Island  have  extended  their  social  legislation  programs  to  include  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  Disability  Insurance.  “Covered”  employees  are  protected  against 
financial  losses  resulting  from  sickness  or  accidents  that  do  not  arise 
out  of  (or  in  the  course  of)  employment.  Cash  benefits  are  paid  to  re¬ 
place  in  part  wages  lost  through  illness  or  accidents. 

Accidents  arising  in  the  course  of  employment  are  covered  by  the 
system  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance.  In  general,  employers  of 
four  or  more  employees  on  each  of  thirty  or  more  days  in  a  calendar  year 
are  required  to  join  in  the  Disability  Benefits  system;  others  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  join.  The  system  is  being  maintained  by  specified  contributions  on 
the  part  of  both  employer  and  employees. 

The  state  of  Washington  passed  a  Disability  Benefits  Law,  too;  but  its 
operation  is  awaiting  the  outcome  of  a  state-wide  referendum  to  be  held 
in  November. 

•  •  • 

T-V  AND  THE  LAW.  With  5.3  million  television  sets  in  use  in  the 
United  States,  the  time  is  ripe  for  including  some  instruction  in  our 
classes  on  the  law  of  television.  This,  of  course,  is  a  tall  order  since 
our  instruction  has  not  as  yet  caught  up  even  with  radio.  Other  than  a 
mere  mention  of  the  fact  that  the  licensing  of  radio  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  there 
is  little  textbook  treatment  accorded  to  these  important  media  of  com¬ 
munication. 

•  •  • 

STUDENT  STRIKES.  The  “strike”  by  New  York  City  high  school 
pupils  last  spring  posed  some  ethical  questions:  If  a  teacher  feels  that 
a  strike  by  pupils  will  produce  increased  budgetary  appropriations,  has 
he  the  moral  right  to  inject,  either  directly  or  through  subtle  means,  his 
point  of  view  on  his  immature  punils?  This  situation  is  no  different  from 
the  many  situations  frequently  faced  by'  the  conscientious  teacher,  in 
which  the  opportunity  to  sway  youthful  minds  to  one’s  personal  biases 
must  be  checked  by  vigorous  objective  presentation  of  all  the  facts  and 
opinions  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  under  consideration. 

In  connection  with  that  strike  problem,  many  thoughtful  law  teachers 
pointed  out  to  their  pupils  that  a  march  on  City  Hall  during  the  school 
day  is  a  defiance  of  law  and  constituted  authority.  In  addition,  the  oc¬ 
casion  served  as  a  splendid  opportunity  for  teaching  that  young  people 
absenting  themselves  from  school  can  be  haled  into  court  by  police 
officers  for  vagrancy  or  by  attendance  officers  for  truancy. 

One  glaring  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  the  “strike”  is  that  pupils  did 
not  know  that  to  organize  a  peaceful  demonstration  in  New  York  City 
one  must  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Police  Department  and  have  an 
American  flag  in  evidence  (a)  in  the  line  of  march  and  (b)  before  the 
assembled  group.  Since  such  regulations  had  not  been  followed,  the 
police  acted  within  the  scope  of  their  authority  when  they  dispersed 
the  assembled  crowds. 

•  •  • 

ODDITIES  DEPARTMENT.  Congress  may  be  called  upon  before  long 
to  appoint  temporary  justices  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  reason?  E.  F. 
Prichard,  former  New  Dealer,  was  convicted  in  Kentucky  on  the  charge 
of  conspiring  to  force  ballots  in  the  1948  election.  It  is  now  reported  that 
Prichard’s  attorneys  are  contemplating  an  api>eal  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Since  five  of  the  present  justices  were  at  one  time  or  another 
associated  either  officially  or  socially  with  Mr.  Prichard,  they  may  de- 
cli-^  to  sit  on  appeal. 

Should  this  state  of  affairs  come  to  pass,  a  special  act  of  Congress  may 
be  necessary  for  the  appointment  of  temporary  members  to  make  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  appeal  possible. 


istrators  expressed  approval  of  gen¬ 
eral  business;  but  their  point  of  view 
had  to  be  qualified  somewhat,  in 
that  they  did  not  seem  to  be  “sold” 
on  the  subject  sufficiently  to  place  it 
in  curricula  that  they  considered 
“overcrowded.” 

•  Two  points  of  view  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  these  administrators  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  overcrowded  situation. 
First,  it  was  felt  that  the  demand  in 
the  secondary  school  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  for  the  vocational  business 
subjects  and  the  time  of  the  business 
teacher  or  teachers  is  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  instruction  in  such  subjects 
as  typewriting,  shorthand,  and  book¬ 
keeping.  This  idea  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  statement  made  by  an 
administrator  in  a  high  school  with 
an  enrollment  of  approximately  400 
pupils: 

General  business  is  a  good  subject 
that  can  be  helpful  to  all  pupils.  We 
do  not  offer  the  subject  in  our  school, 
but  we  do  cover  some  of  the  subject 
matter  in  our  orientation  course  for 
freshmen.  Our  business  teachers  are 
overworked  with  the  classes  in  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and 
secretarial  practice;  therefore,  we  can¬ 
not  offer  general  business. 

•  The  second  point  of  view  ex¬ 
pressed  by  administrators  in  this 
group  is  that  the  secondary-school 
program  includes  so  many  required 
subjects  in  the  area  of  general  edu¬ 
cation  that  there  is  no  place  for 
general  business  on  either  the  ninth- 
or  tenth-grade  level.  A  statement  of 
an  administrator  in  a  school  with  an 
enrollment  of  1,800  pupils  illustrates 
this  idea: 
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In  our  school  we  offer  three  cour'-es 
that  are  required  of  all  freshmen.  We 
offer  so  many  possible  electives  for 
the  fourth  subject  that  it  does  not 
seem  feasible  to  try  to  make  a  class 
in  general  business. 

•  Although  nineteen  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  reported  approval  of 
general  business,  it  is  apparent  that 
where  vocational  business  subjects 
are  stressed  to  the  exclusion  of  gen¬ 
eral  business,  the  administrators  are 
not  convinced  that  the  subject  con¬ 
stitutes  background  training  that 
would  enable  their  pupils  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  work  in  the  vocational  subjects 
offered  on  the  higher  grade  levels 
and  thus  make  for  better  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  business  occupation.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  some  administra¬ 
tors  do  not  consider  the  basic  busi¬ 
ness  information  presented  in  gen¬ 
eral  business  classes  to  be  of  major 
importance  as  preparation  for  the 
fulfilling  of  an  individual’s  econom-* 
ic  and  social  obligations  in  a  demo-; 
cratic  society.  ' 

■  Other  Subjects  ot  Equal  Value—' 
Fifteen  administrators  stated  that 
general  business  has  value  but  that* 
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there  undoubtedly  are  other  suo- 
jects  of  equal  value  that  might  be 
offered  in  its  place.  This  point  of 
view  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 
However,  the  nineteen  administra¬ 
tors  involved  in  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tion  represented  schools  in  which 
general  business  was  not  being  of¬ 
fered,  whereas  the  fifteen  admin¬ 
istrators  involved  here  were  located 
in  schools  in  which  the  subject  was 
being  taught. 

•  In  the  writer's  opinion,  the 
statements  of  these  administrators 
indicate  a  very  practical  administra¬ 
tive  principle.  They  suggest  that 
there  are  so  many  subjects  that 
might  be  offered  to  freshmen  and 
sophomores  in  the  secondary  school 
that  any  subject  must  be  scrutin¬ 
ized  very  carefully  before  it  becomes 
a  part  of  a  course  of  study.  To  il¬ 
lustrate,  the  statement  of  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  a  school  having  3,450 
pupils  is  given  here: 

From  the  administrative  standpoint, 
general  business  is  a  good  subject 
with  substantial  demand  for  it  from 
the  community.  It  is  often  difficult, 
however,  to  decide  which  subjects 
are  best  in  the  freshman  year.  We 
have  sixteen  different  subjects  avail¬ 
able,  and  a  pupil  can  take  only  four. 
All  our  freshmen  elect  either  algebra, 
general  mathematics,  or  general  busi¬ 
ness.  During  the  past  three  years  35 
per  cent  have  elected  to  take  gen¬ 
eral  business. 


mt  of  ■  Mathematics  Preferred  to  General 
th  an  Business — The  comments  of  four- 
trates  teen  high  school  principals  indicated 
that  business  arithmetic  or  general 
jur'^es  mathematics  is  being  offered  in  their 
n.  We  schools  in  preference  to  general  bus- 
J  nS  ^heir  opinions, 

class  subjects  meet  the  needs  of 

pupils  better  than  does  general 
I  ad-  business.  Some  of  their  comments 
al  of  sre  given  here: 

t  that  offered  general  business  for  a 

bjects  number  of  years  but  our  business 
f  gen-  teachers  were  not  enthusiastic  about 
rs  are  When  we  put  in  a  general  mathe- 
,  matics  course,  we  found  that  there 

[  con-  ya-  considerable  duplication  of  sub- 
that  ject  matter.  General  business  was 
0  bet-  dropped  in  favor  of  the  mathematics 
hiects  course,  and  we  believe  that  we  lost 
levels  doing. 

;para-  ^  P'Jf  general  business  out  three 
It  is^  y®3rs  ago.  Business  information  is 
.  f  ^ow  integrated  with  the  freshman 
iisira-  j  mathematics  course.  This  seems  to 
busi-  be  much  more  practical  for  the  rural 
i  gen-,  Pi^Pils  who  come  to  high  school  with 
major  *  ^^"^y  arithmetic  weaknesses. 

)r  the  I  Unsatisfactory  Teaching — Six  of 
Dnom- ;  the  100  administrators  offered  an 
demo-l  indictment  of  business  education,  in 
;  that,  they  stated,  general  business 
alue— i  has  only  limited  value  because  the 
1  thatt  teachers  of  the  subject  are  not  prop- 
it  that  erly  prepared  to  offer  the  instruction 
1 


and  generally  teach  it  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  manner.  Each  of  these  in¬ 
dividuals  thought  that  the  subject 
might  be  made  to  have  value  but 
did  not  believe  that  it  has  value  as 
commonly  presented  in  our  second¬ 
ary  schools.  The  subject  was  being 
taught  in  only  two  of  the  schools 
represented  by  these  administrators. 
Three  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  six  men  are  given  here: 

General  business  is  a  poorly  taught 
subject  of  which  pupils  frequently 
make  fun.  It  is  theoretically  a  good 
subject  and  might  be  successful  if 
we  could  find  out  what  is  wrong  with 
the  teaching  of  it. 

General  business  is  a  bookish  type 
of  subject  that  tends  to  be  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  teachers  and  pupils.  In  the 
hands  of  a  good  teacher,  general 
business  can  be  very  worth  while 
and  may  have  value  for  all  who 
take  it. 

Pupils  tend  to  look  upon  general 
business  as  an  easy  subject.  Until 
teachers  learn  how  to  teach  it,  we 
will  have  little  success  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  business  information  is 
needed  by  pupils  but  does  them  little 
good  unless  it  is  presented  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  challenging  manner. 

■  General  Business  Is  Not  Worth 
While — Seven  administrators  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  definitely  believe 
that  general  business  is  not  a  worth¬ 
while  subject.  Five  of  these  people 
were  in  schools  where  the  subject 
was  offered  at  one  time  or  another 
but  had  been  discontinued  after 
rather  unsuccessful  experiences 
with  it.  The  reactions  of  three  of 
the  administrators  are  pertinent: 

Approximately  six  years  ago  we 
discontinued  the  subject  of  general 
business.  The  business  teacher  did  not 
like  to  teach  it,  and  only  those  punils 
who  could  not  handle  algebra  enrolled 
for  it.  The  subject  degenerated  into  a 
course  in  mathematics  with  a  stigma 
attached  to  it,  and  we  replaced  it 
with  general  mathematics.  We  feel 
that  our  vocational  business  subjects 
are  adequate  to  meet  our  present 
needs  in  the  field  of  business  without 
offering  the  elementary  business 
course. 

We  discontinued  general  business 
four  years  ago  because  we  believed 
that  there  was  not  much  in  it.  Any¬ 
one  with  common  sense  can  learn  the 
simple  material  in  the  subject  without 
attending  class. 

General  business  is  an  extremely 
general  subject  of  little  value  and  we 
discontinued  it  in  1939.  Our  pupils 
get  the  business  information  that 
they  need  through  such  subjects  as 
bookkeeping,  economics,  and  commer¬ 
cial  geography.  Our  farm  boys  study 
business  activities  in  agriculture 
classes,  and  our  girls  study  consumer 
education  in  home  economics  classes. 
Instruction  in  general  business  would 
duplicate  that  given  in  other  subjects, 
and  its  elementary  nature  causes  it  to 
have  very  little  value. 


■  No  Demand  for  General  Business 
— Two  administrators  stated  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  general  busi¬ 
ness  evidenced  by  the  secondary- 
school  pupils  or  adults  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  These  men  reported  that 
they  are  placing  vocational  emphasis 
upon  the  instruction  offered  in  their 
business  curricula  and  are  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  by-passing  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  type  of  subject.  This 
point  of  view  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  pupils  are  easily  placed  in 
business  jobs  in  the  communities 
represented  by  these  school  admin¬ 
istrators. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that 
businessmen  have  for  some  time 
been  lamenting  the  lack  of  basic 
business  acumen  on  the  part  of  their 
office  employees,  and  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  there  is  a  weak  spot  in 
the  view  taken  by  the  administrators 
and  business  teachers  who  stress 
only  the  skill  development  type  of 
subjects. 

■  Conclusions  of  the  Writer — The 
writer  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  time 
he  spent  in  the  offices  of  the  100 
school  administrators  he  visited  as 
he  gathered  the  information  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  article.  The  adminis¬ 
trators  indicated  a  genuine  interest 
in  general  business  and  stated  their 
opinions  of  the  subject  with  frank 
and  definite  comments.  The  writer 
encountered  no  secondary-school 
principal  or  superintendent  who  was 
typical  of  the  hard-shelled,  indif¬ 
ferent.  or  unfriendly  individual  he 
envisioned  as  a  result  of  listening 
to  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
some  secondary-school  teachers. 

•  On  the  basis  of  the  personal 
contacts  made  with  and  the  data 
gathered  from  100  secondary-school 
administrators,  the  writer  concludes 
that: 

1.  School  administrators  in  general 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  included  in  general  bus¬ 
iness.  They  are  giving  considerable 
thought  and  strict  scrutiny  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  it  fits  into  their  individual 
school  situations. 


2.  Approximately  71  per  cent  of 
the  school  administrators  hold  a  fa¬ 
vorable  opinion  relative  to  the  value 
of  the  instruction  offered  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  general  business.  Of  this  group 
of  administrators,  approximately  one 
half  are  extremely  enthusiastic  about 
the  results  achieved  in  general  busi¬ 
ness  classes. 


3.  When  school  administrators  dis¬ 
approve  of  the  subject  of  general  busi¬ 
ness,  there  is  generally  some  good 
reason  for  that  disapproval.  In  most 
cases,  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the 
administrator  stems  from  his  observa¬ 
tion  of  bad  teaching  practices  in  the 
general  business  classroom. 
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The  camera  club  ia// 
again  interested  in/'// 
obtaining  new  membera. 
Enter  yo\ir  favorite/// 

The  camera  club  is 
again  interested  in 
obtaining  new  members. 
Enter  your  favorite 


STENCIL  PACK  has  three  parts,  as  showri.  The  stencil  sheet  itself  is  composed  of  tissue  sheet 
with  double  ink-impervious  coating.  "Cutting"  is  a  misnomer;  a  typist  does  not  cut  stencil 
but  simply  spreads  the  coating  so  that  ink  comes  through.  Porous  tissue  reinforces  entire  stencil. 


"JUSTIFYING"  is  an  elementary  but  neces¬ 
sary  technique.  In  first  typing,  number  of  spaces 
to  be  inserted  to  square  lines  is  indicated.' 


Five  Fundamental 
Mimeograpning  a 


LOIS  M.  CORBEIL 
School  Department 
A.  B.  Dick  Company 

■  Why  Have  a  Paper? —  Day  after 
day,  newspapers  are  being  mimeo¬ 
graphed  by  thousands  of  schools  in 
the  United  States.  That’s  because  the 
values  of  having  a  school  paper  are 
well  established  and  because  the 
simplicity  of  mimeographing  makes 
publication  not  only  easy  but  in¬ 
structive. 

•  Reasons  for  a  Paper.  Ask  any 
group  of  newspaper  sponsors  to 
“defend”  their  school  papers  and 
you’ll  find  them  quick  to  point  out 
known  merits  like  these: 

1.  A  school  paper  creates  and 
nurtures  enthusiasm  and  school 
spirit  among  the  students. 

2.  It  stimulates  pride  in  the  school 
itself  and  a  desire  to  protect  the 
school  name,  the  school  property, 
and  everything  connected  with  the 
school. 

3.  It  acquaints  students  with 
school  policies,  school  activities, 
school  campaigns;  it  allows  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  be  a  wholehearted  contribu¬ 
tor  to  all  school  aims. 

4.  It  helps  parents  to  comprehend 
the  school  life  of  their  children, 
thereby  providing  a  closer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problems  concerned. 

5.  It  is  an  excellent  medium  for 
publishing  achievements  of  both 
students  and  faculty. 

6.  It  wins  community  support  for 
school  administrators  because  it 
highlights  major  school  problems 
and  offers  an  excellent  means  for 


Techniques  in 
School  Paper 

description  of  policies  and  adminis¬ 
trative  activities. 

•  Reasons  for  a  Good  Paper.  With 
even  so  few  purposes  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  brief  list,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
important  to  have  a  good  newspaper. 
Every  one  of  the  purposes  can  be 
lost  if  the  paper  doesn’t  “look  right,” 
if  important  things  do  not  “look  im¬ 
portant,”  if  the  newspaper  flavor  is 
lost. 

In  recent  years  information  about 
stencil  duplicating  has  become  in¬ 
creasingly  easy  to  obtain.  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  all  phases  of  mimeograph¬ 
ing  are  available  in  textbook  form, 
and  stencil  manufacturers  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  give  you  as  much  help  as  you 
may  need,  so  that  your  paper  will 
be  representative  of  the  best  in  your 
school. 

The  mimeographed  process  is 
simplicity  exemplified.  It’s  so  simple 
that  we  can’t  believe  it;  and,  as  a 
result,  we  often  make  it  twice  as 
difficult  as  it  is. 

All  that  is  involved  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  publishing  a  handsome 
mimeographed  newspaper  is  the 
following: 

1.  A  clear  concept  of  what  a  sten¬ 
cil  is. 

2.  Knowing  how  to  “justify”  the 
right-hand  line  endings  so  that  both 
sides  of  a  column  are  straight. 

3.  Knowing  how  to  make  a  “dum¬ 
my”  before  starting  to  cut  stencils. 

4.  Knowing  how  to  type  on  a  sten¬ 
cil  to  get  a  perfect  impression. 

5.  Knowing  how  to  make  a  cor¬ 
rection  that  cannot  be  detected. 


■  What  a  Stencil  Is — The  stencil! 
pack  consists  of  three  parts:  a  back-f 
ing  sheet,  a  cushion  sheet,  and  the  i 
stencil  sheet  proper.  The  stencil  | 
sheet  is  the  part  on  which  you  type,! 
draw  illustrations,  or  place  lettering.! 

The  stencil  sheet  is  composed  of  a* 
porous  base  tissue  sheet  that  has! 
been  coated  with  an  ink-impervious  I 
coating.  To  let  ink  through  the| 
stencil  where  you  want  it  to  comef 
through,  it  is  necessary  to  push  the! 
coating  aside  with  the  typewriter  | 
type  or  a  stylus;  then  the  ink  can! 
flow  through  the  porous  tissue  sheet.! 

So  long  as  one  remembers  thatl 
“writing”  on  a  stencil  is  “pushingl 
the  coating  aside”  so  that  ink  canf 
come  through,  the  suggestions  fori 
“cutting  a  stencil”  and  correctingi 
errors  will  be  readily  understood.! 

■  How  to  Justify  Margins — There  is| 
no  doubt  that  aligning  both  sides  of| 
a  column  of  news  vastly  improvesl 
the  appearance  of  the  school  paper.l 
“Justifying”  margins  is  so  easy  that 
there  is  little  excuse  for  not  doing  it. 

•  First  Typing.  Once  material  has 

been  edited,  the  exact  length  of  line 
to  be  used  should  be  selected.  Sup¬ 
pose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  that 
we  select  a  line  of  exactly  22  spaces. 
With  the  margins  on  the  typewriter 
set  for  that  length  of  line,  the  news 
story  or  article  is  typed.  At  no  time 
is  the  typist  permitted  to  use  the 
margin  release  in  order  to  type  more 
than  the  22  spaces.  At  the  end  of 
each  line,  the  typist  inserts  diagonals 
after  the  last  letter  he  typed  up  to 
the  end  of  the  22-space  line,  as 
shown  in  Illustration  2.  The  diago¬ 
nals  indicate  how  many  spaces  must 
be  inserted  in  each  line  to  make  it 
end  flush  with  the  others.  ; 

•  Second  Typing.  When  the  typist 
retypes  the  material,  probably  on 
the  stencil,  he  inserts  the  required 
number  of  blanks  between  words  in 


( 


HOW  TO  TYPE  ON  STE2«3II£ 


ALL  FIRST  TYPINGS  should  be  made  on  mime¬ 
ographed  dummy  sheets  with  guide  lines  to 
help  typist.  Use  stencils  that  are  similar. 


the  line,  so  that  the  article  appears 
as  in  the  lower  part  of  Illustration 
2.  In  the  illustration,  where  there 
are  just  four  lines,  the  inserted 
spaces  seem  painfully  evident;  but 
when  they  are  part  of  a  full  page, 
they  are  not  at  all  evident. 

■  Making  the  Dummy — Since  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  first  typing  of 
all  material,  it  might  as  well  be 
made  on  a  “dummy”  that  shows  ex¬ 
actly  how  well  the  material  fits  and 
how  much  room  you  need  for  head¬ 
ings. 

For  some  time,  now,  it  has  been 
possible  to  buy  stencils  that  have 
guide  lines  on  them  to  indicate  the 
proper  spacing  for  two-  or  three- 
column  layouts  (both  are  indicated 
on  each  stencil).  You  should  dupli¬ 
cate  a  similar  form  to  use  in  typing 
the  dummy.  Then  your  typist  uses 
one  of  the  duplicated  forms  when  he 
makes  the  first  typing  of  each  ar¬ 
ticle.  The  guide  lines  on  the  form 
(as  on  the  stencil)  show  the  typist 
exactly  where  the  margin  stops 
should  be  set. 

When  you  make  the  dummy,  of 
course,  you  will  want  to  allow  the 
proper  amount  of  room  for  banners, 
headings,  and  any  illustrations  you 
plan  to  use. 

■  Typing  the  Stencil  —  Once  the 
dummy  is  made,  it  is  very  easy  to 
type  the  stencils.  The  typist  need 
only  position  the  material  exactly 
as  shown  on  the  dummy.  As  he  types 
the  stencil,  he  inserts  the  spaces  and 
justifies  each  line  as  he  types  it. 

•  How  to  type,  however,  is  quite 
different  from  knowing  what  to  type. 
The  young  typist  must  be  taught 
definite  safeguards,  including; 

1.  Never  type  a  stencil  through  a 
ribbon.  Always  disengage  the  ribbon 
by  moving  the  ribbon  indicator  to 
“white”  or  “stencil.” 


1.  Never  type  a  stencil 
through  a  ribbon. 

2.  Clean  the  keys  OFTEN, 

3.  Use  a  firm*  unifonn> 
staccato  touch. 


INSIST  ON  THESE  rules.  Their  disregard  is  the 
primary  cause  of  most  mediocre  mimeograph 
work,  whether  school  papers  or  news  releases. 


2.  Clean  the  keys  often,  using  a 
very  stiff  brush  appropriate  for  the 
machine  being  used. 

3.  Use  a  firm,  uniform,  staccato 
touch.  Most  typists  should  slow 
down  from  their  regular  speed  in 
order  to  insure  a  steady  and  uniform 
touch.  An  uneven  stroke  results  in 
uneven  printing. 

(One  reason  for  the  increasing 
popularity  of  electric  typewriters  is 
the  fact  that  the  keys,  driven  elec¬ 
trically,  strike  a  stencil  with  perfect 
uniformity  of  touch.) 

■  How  to  Make  a  Correction — Cor¬ 
recting  a  mistake  on  a  stencil  sheet 
is  much  easier  than  correcting  a 
mistake  on  a  regular  sheet  of  paper. 
Just  take  the  correction-fluid  brush 
out  of  the  bottle  and  rub  the  brush 
against  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  re¬ 


interpreting  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1950 

On  January  25,  Congress  amend¬ 
ed  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  increase  the  minimum  ; 
wage  of  a  worker  from  40  to  75  ' 
cents  an  hour.  Many  D.E.  co-ordi¬ 
nators  have  wondered  whether 
their  co-op  students  would  have 
to  be  paid  the  new  rate. 

Short  answer:  Yes,  if  they  are 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce; 
but  under  some  circumstances, 
the  wage  may  be  as  low  as  75  per  ; 
cent  of  the  new  minimum,  or 
$.56  Vi  per  hour. 

Long  answer:  Obtain  Circular 
Letter  2653  and  related  docu-  | 
ments  from  R.  W.  Gregory,  As-  | 
sistant  Commissioner  for  Voca- 
tional  Education,  U.  S.  Office  of  ! 
Education,  Washington  25,  D.  C., 
for  full  and  exact  details.  ! 


waa 

wat 

was 


CORRECTIONS  should  be  indiscernible,  will  be 
so  if  typist  uses  vertical  stroke  of  fluid  brush, 
waits  a  few  seconds,  types  correction  lightly. 


move  excess  fluid.  Then,  with  one 
vertical  stroke  of  the  brush,  cover 
the  incorrect  letter  completely.  (If 
the  letter  isn’t  completely  covered, 
use  another  vertical  stroke  immedi¬ 
ately.) 

After  the  correction  has  dried  for 
a  few  seconds,  type  in  the  correct 
letter,  but  note  this;  Use  a  normal 
or  slightly  lighter  -  than  -  normal 
stroke  when  you  type  in  the  correct 
letter.  Most  typists  have  a  tendency 
to  strike  harder  over  a  corrected 
area;  doing  this  makes  the  corrected 
area  appear  blacker  than  the  rest  of 
the  sheet. 

■  Summary  —  Once  a  typist  has 
become  familiar  with  the  steps  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  clear  typed  copy 
from  a  stencil  sheet,  the  more  ad¬ 
vanced  aspects  are  much  less  intri¬ 
cate  than  they  seem.  It  is  important 
for  the  typist  to  master  the  funda¬ 
mentals  first — understanding  what  a 
stencil  is  made  of,  knowing  how  to 
justify  margins,  knowing  how  to 
type  on  the  dummy,  gaining  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  maintain  an  even  and  staccato 
touch  when  typing  the  stencil,  and 
knowing  how  to  correct  a  mistake. 

After  that,  operating  the  machine, 
using  a  lettering  guide,  tracing  il¬ 
lustrations,  ruling,  and  so  on,  if  in¬ 
troduced  one  at  a  time,  are  simple 
and  evolutionary  steps.  If  one  were 
to  study  a  great  number  of  mediocre 
or  poor  mimeographed  school  news¬ 
papers,  he  would  find  that  the  typists 
of  those  papers  have  not  mastered 
“the  fundamentals.” 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  sten¬ 
cilled  newspaper  should  not  have 
clear,  easy  -  to  -  read,  professional¬ 
looking,  sharp  black-on-white  copies 
with  no  discernible  corrections — the 
kind  of  copies  that  merit  praise  and 
encourage  students  to  strive  to  be 
staff  members. 
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Teaching  Is  Fun 


Once  in  a  long,  long  while,  the  editors  receive  an  arti¬ 
cle  and  a  comment  like  this:  “I  enjoyed  my  teaching  so 
much  last  year  that  I  just  had  to  tell  someone  about  it;  so.  I’m  telling 
you.  .  .  The  following  contribution  is  that  kind.  Save  it  for  a  jaded 
moment  when  your  teaching  enthusiasm  is  at  a  low  ebb. 


I  and  My  Two  Hundred  Two 


HELEN  GORDON  McGEORGE 
Capitol  Hill  Senior  High  School 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 


As  long  as  I  can  progressively  en¬ 
joy  my  teaching  experience  as  much 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  and  particularly 
as  much  as  in  the  last  two  years,  I 
have  no  further  ambition  than  just 
to  teach. 

Perhaps  that  sounds  stuffy;  but  it’s 
true,  nevertheless.  If  anyone  can 
justify  his  work  on  the  grounds  of 
a  rich  experience,  I  can. 

•  Last  year  I  started  with  two 
hundred  girls  in  beginning  shorthand 
— bright,  wide-awake,  good-looking 
normal  high  school  girls.  They  were 
no  smarter  than  the  general  run,  nor 
were  they  any  duUer.  In  trying  to 
help  them  master  what  some  call  a 
routine  subject,  I  had  fun.  I  have  a 
hunch  that  they  did,  too.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  girls — oh  yes,  and  two  boys, 
nice  boys  they  were — made  up  four 
of  my  classes. 

•  I’m  not  a  hard  teacher,  but 
then  I’m  no  softy,  either.  I  require 
of  my  shorthand  beginners  ten  pages 
of  written  preparation  each  day,  five 
days  a  week.  I  do,  that  is,  except 
when  a  well-organized,  concerted 
gripe  brings  about  a  day’s  reprieve. 
By  and  large,  what  fun  we  had 
(like  the  day  we  smuggled  in  ice¬ 
cream  bars)  we  earned. 

■  Under  Control — I  don’t  believe 
in  running  a  circus  in  my  classroom, 
but  I  do  think  that  a  sense  of  humor 
is  first  aid  to  any  teacher  who  oc¬ 
casionally  suffers  an  aching  back 
and  taut  nerves.  (Just  to  stop  here 
and  digress:  If  anyone  thinks  a 
teacher’s  day  is  an  easy  one,  he’s 
either  not  a  teacher  at  all  or  else 
not  a  very  good  one.  I  sometimes 
wonder,  too,  why  parents  can’t  do 
a  better  job  of  keeping  one  or  two 
youngsters  in  line  when  I’m  ex¬ 
pected  to  marshal  forty  of  them!) 
Sometimes,  when  even  I  get  amused 
at  my  own  seriousness  in  class,  I 
make  a  comical  gesture  or  an  inane 
remark;  then  we  all  laugh  and  let 
the  tension  go  poof! 

•  There  are  times,  however,  when 
I  do  get  provoked.  Teachers  know 
what  I  mean.  We  make  repeated  sug¬ 


gestions  and  give  detailed  instruc¬ 
tions  to  make  something  important 
stick;  then  the  youngsters  fail  to 
observe  the  directions.  But  my  stu¬ 
dents  know  me  pretty  well:  If  I 
get  too  strong  with  my  remarks, 
they  look  serious  and  just  a  little 
reproachful,  waiting  to  detect  an 
amused  expression.  If  they  see  it, 
they  laugh;  if  they  don’t,  the  room 
gets  still  and  the  atmosphere  is 
pretty  heavy. 

When  I  think  back  over  those 
occasions,  I  am  amused,  too.  Usually 
my  students  take  a  generous,  indul¬ 
gent  attitude,  as  if  to  say,  “Well, 
most  of  the  time  she’s  pretty  decent; 
so  maybe  we  can  stand  the  times 
when  she  isn’t.”  Makes  me  feel  guil¬ 
ty  just  thinking  about  it. 

■  Close  Rapport  —  Soon  after  my 
students  make  their  first  appearance 
in  one  of  my  classes,  I  tell  them 
frankly  that  from  that  moment  on 
they  are  “my  girls,”  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  If  there’s  a  boy  or  two 
in  the  group,  of  course,  I  quickly  add, 
“Except  for  John.  He’s  the  official 
boy  friend  of  this  class,  here  and 
now!” 

I  feel  that  my  students  belong  to 
me.  Their  interests  are  mine;  their 
difficulties  are  mine — and  there  isn’t 
a  thing  they  can  do  about  it.  I  move 
in.  I  tell  them  that  if  they  want  to 
be  “my”  children,  they  can  make 
the  most  of  it;  but  if  not,  they  might 
just  as  well  get  resigned  to  the  idea. 
They  smile — and  love  it.  So  do  I. 

•  By  the  end  of  the  first  term  I’m 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  them. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  semester,  or 
at  least  the  third,  we  all  know  each 
other  pretty  well.  I  don’t  mind  when 
they  come  in  and  say,  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Mrs.  Mac.”  As  long  as  they  do 
their  work  and  maintain  a  good 
attitude,  I  do  not  disapprove  of  their 
using  my  nickname.  Often  my 
shoulder  bears  the  weight  of  young 
romances,  family  troubles,  religious 
problems — anything  the  youngsters 
want  to  confide  in  some  sympathetic 
soul  outside  of  class. 


■  Good  Achievement — I’ll  stand  my 
two  hundred  two  and  their  succes¬ 
sors  up  with  any  group  of  high  school 
youngsters.  If  they  get  a  little  too 
proud,  I  tell  them  they  aren’t  going 
to  set  the  business  world  on  fire,  that 
the  situations  they  will  meet  in  busi¬ 
ness  will  tax  even  the  best-equipped 
high  school  graduates.  They  tell  me 
(later,  of  course)  that  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  true. 

•  Of  the  girls  I  had  last  year, 
forty-one  continued  into  my  ad¬ 
vanced  transcription  class  this  year. 
Not  all  the  dropouts  left  because  of 
low  grades.  Some  of  them  graduated. 
Others  were  unable  to  schedule  the 
course  because  of  conflicts  with  re¬ 
quired  subjects.  One  of  the  two  boys 
graduated;  the  other,  a  baseball  star 
who  took  shorthand  for  what  our 
students  call  “a  floating  credit,”  did 
pretty  well  and  lasted  out  the  year. 

My  girls  are  tops  when  it  comes 
to  attitude.  We  have  two  semesters 
of  transcription;  and  starting  from 
the  middle  of  the  first  semester  I 
give  them  legal,  medical,  and  petro¬ 
leum  (after  all,  perhaps  that  capital 
O  in  Oklahoma  stands  for  oil!)  dic¬ 
tation.  Now  and  then  we  have  days 
devoted  to  letter  writing  and  to 
special  arrangement  problems.  The 
work  is  not  easy.  My  idea  in  giving 
highly  specialized  dictation  practice 
is  to  train  the  girls  for  the  high 
professional  levels;  then  they  can 
fill  an  opening  anywhere  along  the 
line.  Neat  summary  by  one  of  my 
girls:  “I  hate  that  medical  stuff  you 
give  us,  but  I  try  hard  on  it  because 
you  said  it  would  be  good  for  us.” 
Yes,  tops  in  attitude. 

Before  school  finished  last  June, 
many  of  my  girls  had  already  ob¬ 
tained  part-time  jobs  with  a  promise 
of  permanent  ones.  A  commercial 
agency  in  town  asked  for  the  list 
and  “went  down  the  line.”  By  the 
time  I  left  for  my  summer  vacation, 
the  only  ones  who  did  not  have  jobs 
(and  good  ones)  were  those  who  did 
not  want  to  start  working  so  soon 
after  graduation. 

■  The  Pay-Off — Employers  and  the 
agency  tell  me  nice  things  about  my 
girls.  “More  poise  than  most  high 
school  girls,”  some  say.  “Have  an 
attitude  of  wanting  to  enjoy  their 
work,  of  expecting  to  enjoy  it.” 

Never  in  my  observation  did  high 
school  students  have  more  freedom, 
work  harder,  or  have  more  fun  than 
did  those  youngsters.  I  still  hear 
from  many  of  them.  We’re  good 
friends.  I  have  good  friends  all  over 
Oklahoma  City. 

And  I  still  have,  neatly  pressed, 
the  orchid  corsage  that  one  class 
gave  me  to  wear  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  ceremony. 
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Sample  of  a  Federal  Civil  Service  Dictation  Test  at  80  W.A.M. 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  need  for  capable  stenographers  10  Sec. 

not  only  in  business  offices  but  also  in  public  service  agencies,  both  20  Sec. 

governmental  and  private  (period).  The  high  schools  and  business  schools  in  many  parts  of  30  Sec. 

the  country  have  tried  to  meet  this  need  by  offering  complete  commercial  courses  (period).  40  Sec. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  who  are  enrolled  in  these  courses  shows  that  50  Sec. 

students  have  become  aware  of  the  great  demand  for  stenographers  (period).  A  person  1  Min. 

who  wishes  to  secure  employment  in  this  field  must  be  able  to  take  dictation  10  Sec. 

and  to  transcribe  the  notes  with  both  speed  and  accuracy  (period).  The  rate  of  20  Sec. 

speed  at  which  dictation  is  given  in  most  offices  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  30  Sec. 

ordinary  speech  (period).  Thus,  one  who  has  had  a  thorough  training  in  shorthand  40  Sec. 

should  have  little  trouble  in  taking  complete  notes  (period).  Skill  in  taking  dictation  50  Sec. 

at  a  rapid  rate  is  of  slight  value  if  the  stenographer  cannot  also  type  her  2  Min. 

notes  in  proper  form  (period.)  Some  businessmen  dictate  a  rough  draft  of  the  ideas  10  Sec. 

they  wish  to  have  included  in  a  letter,  and  leave  to  the  stenographer  the  task  20  Sec. 

of  putting  them  in  good  form  (period).  For  this  reason  a  knowledge  of  the  essentials  30  Sec. 

of  grammar  and  of  composition  is  as  important  as  the  ability  to  take  40  Sec. 

dictation  (period).  In  addition  a  stenographer  should  be  familiar  with  the  sources  of  50  Sec. 

general  information  that  are  most  likely  to  be  used  in  office  work  (period).  3  Min. 


THIS  TEST  indicates  ( I  )  nature  of  nonbusiness  vocabulary  in  the 
dictation  material  and  (2)  unique  10-second-line  arrangement  for 
dictation.  Periods  are  dictated,  the  commas  are  indicated  only 
by  the  dictator's  inflection.  Informative  circulars  about  Civil  Service 


tests  usually  include  such  a  sample  test  as  this  one  from  Federal  Cir¬ 
cular  AN  3508,  March,  1949.  This  sample  is  for  3  minutes;  actual  test 
is  for  5  minutes.  Competitors  are  allowed  20  minutes  to  transcribe. 
They  can  erase  on  transcript. 


A  Brief  Review  of  Civil  Service 
Examinations  for  '^Stenographers 


DAVID  J.  KAPPEL 
Jamaica  Vocational  High  School 
Jamaica,  New  York 

To  fill  the  demand  for  competent 
and  qualified  stenographers.  Civil 
Service  Commissions  for  city,  state, 
and  Federal  employment  have  been 
conducting  examinations  for  “stenog¬ 
rapher”  for  almost  a  decade.  Exam¬ 
inations  are  announced  well  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  literature  about  the 
nature  of  the  tests  is  available. 
Business  teachers  should  collect  such 
literature;  for,  as  the  dictation-test 
sample  above  indicates,  it  provides 
good  training  material. 

In  most  communities  there  is  a 
stream  of  eligibility  tests  for  which 
to  be  alert.  Teachers  in  New  York 
City,  for  example,  should  know  that 
tests  for  New  York  State  positions 
will  be  given  next  February  and 
completed  next  June,  and  that  ex¬ 
aminations  for  Federal  positions  will 
be  announced  soon.  Such  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  opportunity  exists  in  near¬ 
ly  every  community. 

®  Summary  of  Requirements — It  is 
relatively  easy  to  compile  data  about 
requirements  of  forthcoming  tests: 
All  one  must  do  is  collect  and  ana¬ 
lyze  the  descriptive  circulars. 


•  Age  Requirements.  To  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  appointment,  stenographic 
applicants  for  a  Federal  position 
must  be  between  18  and  62;  for  a 
New  York  City  or  New  York  State 
position,  between  18  and  70. 

Since  there  is  no  educational  or 
experience  requirement — only  skill 
— school  dropouts  are  eligible  to  take 
the  examinations. 

•  Examination  Requirements.  As 
a  rule,  applicants  for  a  Civil  Service 
stenographic  position  must  take  a 
written  general-information  exam¬ 
ination  and  a  performance  test  to 
demonstrate  their  stenographic  and 
typewriting  skills. 

The  following  statement  appears 
on  the  Federal  circular  for  “Stenog¬ 
rapher  GS  2-4”: 

Competitors  will  be  required  to  take 
a  written  examination.  They  will  be 
rated  on  the  subjects  listed  below, 
which  will  have  the  relative  weights 
indicated. 

1.  Copying  from  Plain  Copy  (typ¬ 
ing),  25  credits. 

2.  General  Test,  25  credits. 

3.  Stenography  (required  of  stenog¬ 
raphers  only),  50  credits. 

Copying  from  plain  copy  and  the 
general  test  are  the  same  for  typists 
and  stenographers.  Stenography,  re¬ 
quired  of  stenographic  competitors 
only,  consists  of  dictation  at  the  rate 
of  80  words  a  minute. 


The  general  test  on  the  Federal 
examination  covers  about  the  same 
topics  as  do  the  state  and  city  tests; 
namely,  grammar,  spelling,  vocabu¬ 
lary,  reading,  office  practice,  etc. 

On  the  New  York  State  circular 
for  stenographer  the  following  ap¬ 
pears: 

The  written  examination  will  be  the 
same  for  stenographers,  typists,  and 
all  the  clerks.  .  .  .  Stenographers  must 
take  the  following  performance  tests: 

1.  Typewriting  test — accuracy  of 
typing  from  straight  copy  of  limited 
difficulty  (relative  weight,  Vz). 

2.  Speed  of  Typewriting — for  which 
the  minimum  acceptable  rate  (equal 
to  a  mark  of  65  per  cent)  is  35 
standard  words  a  minute  (relative 
weight,  ^/^). 

3.  Stenography — Accuracy  of  record¬ 
ing  and  transcribing  material  of  lim¬ 
ited  difficulty  dictated  at  the  rate  of 
80  standard  words  a  minute  (rela¬ 
tive  weight,  1). 

4.  Candidates  for  stenographer  will 
be  required  to  attain  a  mark  of  at 
least  65  in  the  written  examination, 
in  speed  of  typing,  and  in  accuracy 
of  typing,  each  separately.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  candidates  will  be  required  to 
attain  a  mark  of  75  per  cent  in  the 
performance  test  in  dictation  and  also 
in  the  examination  as  a  whole. 

•  Expected  Duties.  The  duties  of 
a  stenographer  are  described  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Under  close  supervision  to  take 
dictation;  prepare  typewritten  tran¬ 
scripts;  perform  clerical  and  secretar¬ 
ial  duties;  transcribe  from  a  dictating 
machine  when  required;  perform  re¬ 
lated  work. — New  York  City. 

Under  immediate  supervision  a 
stenographer  will  be  required  to  take 
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notes  from  dictation  and  to  transcribe 
them  by  typewriter  in  connection  with 
or  in  addition  to  such  duties.  Exam¬ 
ples:  Answering  routine  correspond¬ 
ence,  typing  somewhat  difficult  re¬ 
ports,  statements,  schedules,  etc.; 
transcribing  material  from  dictating 
machine  records;  cutting  stencils  from 
dictation  or  from  straight  and  tabular 
copy;  proofreading  transcribed  or 
typed  material;  keeping  office  records 
of  some  variety  and  complexity;  check¬ 
ing  forms  for  accuracy  and  content 
where  judgment  as  to  compliance  with 
prescribed  procedures;  maintaining 
simple  files;  operating  simple  office 
appliances.  In  addition,  stenographers 
will  be  employed  to  take  dictation  and 
transcribe  notes  of  a  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  nature  by  typewriter. — New 
York  State. 

Stenographers,  under  general  su¬ 
pervision,  will  take  and  transcribe 
dictation  of  moderate  difficulty  and 
perform  general  office  work  of  a  cler¬ 
ical  nature,  as  assigned. — Federal. 

•  Educational  Requirements. 
There  is  no  educational  requirement 
for  the  position  of  stenographer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circulars  of  the  three 
Civil  Service  commissions. 

•  Summary.  The  position  of 
stenographer  in  our  civil  service 
systems  does  not  appear  to  require 
more  than  an  average  business  grad¬ 
uate  of  a  high  school  can  offer.  Yet 
a  tremendous  percentage  of  those 
who  apply  for  stenographic  jobs  fail 
their  examinations. 

In  1948,  about  1,200  candidates 
took  the  New  York  City  examina¬ 
tion;  398  passed.  In  May,  1949,  some 
1,275  applied  for  the  examination; 
and  although  it  was  only  a  perform¬ 
ance  test  (i.e.,  did  not  include  the 
general-information  test),  only  575 
passed. 

■  Nature  of  Dictation  Test — Most  of 
the  dictation  material  consists  of 
descriptive  passages,  plus  an  inside 
address,  salutation,  and  complimen¬ 
tary  closing,  rather  than  business 
matter. 
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The  test  shown  at  the  start  of  this 
article  is  illustrative  of  Federal  dic¬ 
tation  material.  The  following  para¬ 
graph  is  representative  of  the  kind 
of  material  given  in  the  New  York 
City  tests  for  stenographer: 

When  shorthand  is  written  at  a 
rapid  rate,  the  stenographer  performs 
four  functions  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
cause  it  is  impossible  to  write  each 
word  the  instant  it  is  spoken.  There¬ 
fore,  the  stenographer  is  several  words 
behind  the  speaker.  This  makes  it 
necessary,  then,  to  comprehend  what 
is  being  said,  to  carry  the  words  in 
mind,  to  formulate  mentally  the  char¬ 
acters  to  represent  the  words.  .  .  . 

The  New  York  City  test  normally 
includes  two  letters  whose  bodies 
consist  of  such  material.  One  letter 
contains  180  words;  the  other,  270, 
for  a  total  of  450  words  that  are 
dictated  at  90  w.a.m.  (which  is  10 
w.a.m.  higher  than  the  rate  for  Fed¬ 
eral  and  for  New  York  State  tests). 
Candidates  are  given  35  minutes  to 
transcribe  the  two  letters — thus  re¬ 
quiring  a  15-w.a.m.  transcription 
rate.  The  syllabic  intensity  of  the 
material  ranges  from  1.4  to  1.6. 

The  material  used  in  the  New  York 
State  test  is  also  usually  descriptive, 
similar  to  this  passage: 

The  numeric  system  of  filing  corre¬ 
spondence  is  the  most  practical  for 
many  lines  of  business.  Tough  manila 
folders  of  uniform  size  are  numbered 


from  1  upward  and  filed  consecutively. 
In  each  folder  all  the  letters  to  and 
from  one  correspondent  or  concerning 
one  subject  are  placed  in  order  of 
date.  .  .  . 

The  difference  in  vocabulary  be¬ 
tween  the  usual  materials  given  to 
shorthand  students  for  speed-build¬ 
ing  practice  and  the  materials  in 
these  tests  is  immediately  obvious 
to  any  shorthand  teacher;  and  the 
difference  suggests  that  students 
being  groomed  for  Civil  Service 
tests  should  be  given  much  general, 
broad-vocabulary  type  of  dictation 
and  should  be  encouraged  to  read 
a  great  deal  of  shorthand  plate  ma¬ 
terial. 

■  Implications  for  Schools  —  The 
pattern  of  dictation  material  on 
municipal,  state,  and  Federal  Civil 
Service  examinations  is  similar. 
Civil  Service  emphasis  can  be  given 
in  our  regular  shorthand  and  sec¬ 
retarial-training  classes  whenever 
Civil  Service  examinations  are 
posted;  and  the  distinctive  nature 
of  the  dictation  material  is  its  own 
best  guide  to  the  importance  of  prac¬ 
tice  on  that  descriptive  type  of  dic¬ 
tation. 

Stenographic  positions  in  Civil 
Service  represent  too  tremendous  a 
field  for  employment  opportunity 
for  any  school  giving  stenographic 
training  to  overlook. 


PARLEZ-VOUS  SHORTHAND?  That  was  the  theme  of  an  attractive  display  featured  at  th# 
Peirce  School  of  Business  Administration's  springtime  Opportunity  Conference  in  Philadelphia. 
Mary  E.  Campbell,  job  editor  of  Glamour,  points  out  that  shorthand  is  the  same  the  world  ovar 
— if  you  speak  the  foreign  country's  language.  Display  featured  school's  collection  of  foreign- 
language  shorthand  books.  Dolls,  representative  of  countries,  hold  ribbons,  are  placed  beside 
texts.  Students  from  50  high  schools  attended  the  Conference. 
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The  First  Period 


In  the  article  that  follows,  Sister  M.  Therese  presents 
the  plans  she  will  use  in  the  first  meeting  of  her  be¬ 
ginning  shorthand  class,  her  advanced  shorthand  class,  and  her  trans¬ 
cription  class.  BEW  hopes  this  contribution  reaches  you  in  time  for 
your  first  classes,  too.  Sister  has  made  many  contributions  to  BEW  be- 
fore — her  “Transcription  for  the  Low  I.Q."  last  January  and  February 
was  so  well  received  that  BEW  asked  her  for  her — 


Opening  Pages  from  a  September 


Shorthand  Lesson-Plan  Book 


SISTER  M.  THERESE.  O.S.F. 

Madonna  High  School 
Aurora,  Illinois 

The  first  week  of  teaching  short¬ 
hand  and  transcription  must  not 
only  reflect  our  knowledge  of  how  to 
develop  skill  but  also  show  that  we 
are  determined  to  make  the  training 
so  vital,  so  real,  so  alive  that  our 
students  enjoy  this  new  venture  and 
try  with  zest  to  master  the  tech¬ 
niques  involved. 

■  The  Shorthand  Teacher  —  We 
shorthand  teachers  must  radiate  en¬ 
thusiasm  as  we  teach.  We  must 
praise  students  whenever  possible 
and  instill  self-confidence  in  them; 
for  self-confidence  promotes  en¬ 
thusiasm,  gives  poise,  and  helps  to 
maintain  a  cheerful  attitude  toward 
the  school  of  life. 

To  be  a  good  shorthand  teacher, 
you  must  be  skilled  in  shorthand 
yourself.  You  must  write  shorthand 
for  your  class.  You  inspire  your 
students  when  you  write  shorthand 
fluently,  gracefully,  and  easily  on 
the  blackboard.  You  must  be  able 
to  make  drills  lively  and  interesting 
for  your  students. 

Students  will  love  shorthand  as 
you  do;  so  first  of  all,  you,  the  teach¬ 
er,  must  love  shorthand.  If  you 
love  your  subject,  your  teaching 
will  reflect  it,  students  will  share 
your  enthusiasm,  and  you  will  find 
teaching  a  joy. 

■  The  First  Day  in  a  Beginning 
Shorthand  Class — We  shall  explain 
to  the  student.  “You  are  here  to 
learn  shorthand  so  that  you  can 
write  faster  and  get  a  position  in 
the  business  world.  There  is  really 
nothing  difficult  or  mysterious  about 
shorthand:  it  is  just  like  longhand, 
only  a  little  shorter.” 

Now  the  instructor  writes  a  comma 
on  the  blackboard. 

“Class,  what  is  this  little  mark? 
True,  in  longhand  it  is  a  comma,  but 
in  shorthand  we  are  going  to  call  it  s.” 


Demonstrates  how  the  shorthand 
comma  s  comes  from  the  long  s,  and 
then  writes  the  longhand  a  on  the 
blackboard. 

“Class,  what  letter  is  this  in  long- 
hand?  Now  we  take  off  the  connect¬ 
ing  stroke,  and  we  have  our  shorthand 
a.  These  are  a’s  in  shorthand.” 

Writes  several  large  circles  on  the 
board. 

“Now,  class,  in  shorthand  we  leave 
out  any  letter  we  do  not  pronounce.  If 
we  write  the  word  say  by  sound — ” 
Writes  say  on  the  blackboard  in 
longhand. 

“ — what  letter  can  we  leave  out 
here?  Fine!  We  drop  the  letter  y. 
We  just  join  s  and  a  to  write  say.” 

Writes  the  shorthand  characters 
into  the  word  say. 

“Class,  spell  it  and  read  it  with  me. 
S...a...say;  s...a...say;  s...a... 

say.” 

Points  to  the  outline  several  times, 
faster  and  faster  and  faster.  Each 
time  the  class  spells  and  pronounces 
the  word. 

“The  letter  f  is  a  bigger  comma. 
Class,  watch  me  write.” 

Writes  f  in  shorthand  on  the  black¬ 
board. 

“If  we  write  the  word  safe,  class, 
which  letter  will  we  leave  out  when 
we  write  bv  sound?  Right — the  e. 
Here  it  is — ” 

Writes  the  word  safe  on  the  black¬ 
board. 

“ — ^spelled  s... a. ../...  safe ...  s ...  a 
. .  .f . . .safe.” 

Points  while  students  spell  and  pro¬ 
nounce  the  word. 

“In  the  word  face,  we  not  only  drop 
the  e,  because  we  do  not  pronounce  it; 
but  we  treat  the  c  as  something 
special.  The  letter  c  does  not  exist  in 
shorthand.  In  its  place  we  use  either 
k  or  s.  So,  we  write  the  word  face 
as  f . . .  a  . . .  s . . .  face.” 

Writes  word  on  board;  repetitive 
drill. 

“The  letter  v  is  a  great  big,  huge, 
enormous  comma.” 

Writes  a  v  on  the  board. 

“You  write  it  the  full  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  lines.” 

Writes  more  v’s  at  a  lightning  pace. 
“In  the  word  save,  we  do  not  need 
an  e.  Note.” 

Writes  save  on  blackboard;  repeti¬ 
tive  drill,  faster  and  faster.  Each  word 
drilled  at  least  six  times,  always  with 
both  spelling  and  pronouncing.  In¬ 
structor  speaks  with  class  on  drill;  for 
students  copy  voice  and  speed,  try 


Sr.  M.  Therese  .  .  .  with  new  zest 

to  say  each  word  as  fast  as  teacher 
does.  Teacher’s  pointing  to  different 
outlines  is  definite  and  quick.  Class  is 
reminded,  if  necessary,  to  respond  in 
concert. 

(Louis  A.  Leslie  once  said;  “The 
learners  must  be  trained  to  read 
both  loud  and  fast.  They  must  be 
trained  to  spell  and  pronounce  any 
word  the  instant  the  teacher’s  finger 
points  at  the  shorthand  outline. 
They  must  be  trained  to  cease  read¬ 
ing  instantly  and  become  absolutely 
quiet  the  moment  the  teacher’s 
finger  is  placed  on  the  board  again.” 

It  is  important  that  students  be 
compelled  to  spell  the  words  from 
the  board  before  they  read  them. 
Intensive  spelling  of  the  words 
helps  the  beginner  become  aware 
of  the  joinings.  Spelling  of  outlines 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  learning 
process  in  Functional  Method  teach¬ 
ing.  Rapid  spelling,  continued 
throughout  at  least  the  first  sixty 
periods  of  instruction  is  of  the 
greatest  help  in  getting  high  dicta¬ 
tion  speeds  thereafter.) 

“Class,  the  shorthand  character  for 
e  is  a  tiny  circle.  The  shorthand  char¬ 
acters  for  n  and  m  are  straight  lines 
about  the  same  length  as  an  under¬ 
score  under  the  corresponding  letters 
in  longhand.” 

Demonstrates  the  underscoring  of 
n  and  m  and  then  the  writing  of  e,  n, 
and  m.  Then  writes  and  drills  class 
on  spelling  and  pronouncing  of  see, 
seen,  seem,  sane,  same,  fame,  vain, 
knee,  me.  With  each  word,  writes  it 
also  in  longhand  and  has  class  indi¬ 
cate  which  letters  need  not  be  written 
— a  procedure  observed  only  on  the 
first  day. 

“The  letters  t  and  d  are  written  up¬ 
ward,  class — ” 

Writes  on  blackboard  while  talking: 

“ — like  this:  t. .  .t. .  .t. .  .d,  twice  as 
big  . . .  d . . .  d.” 

Introduces  the  words  team,  tame, 
meet,  mate,  need,  neat,  steam,  stain, 
stay,  seat,  seed,  feet,  feed,  fade,  and 
fate  in  the  same  way  used  with  the 
first  word,  say;  repetitive  drill  in 
spelling  and  pronouncing. 
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Do  not  be  afraid  of  too  much  repe¬ 
tition  in  the  first  few  days  of  your 
shorthand  teaching.  A  few  days  of 
patient  repetition,  at  higher  and 
greater  reading  speeds,  will  be  rich¬ 
ly  rewarded.  Develop  a  mental  at¬ 
titude  of  anticipation:  Shorthand  is 
easy;  it  is  “the  real  thing.”  The 
student’s  path  should  be  made  just 
as  easy  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
make  it. 

After  I  have  completed  writing 
each  drill  on  the  blackboard,  the 
students  read  the  outlines  in  concert 
as  I  point  at  random.  When  the  con¬ 
certed  reading  indicates  that  the 
class  as  a  whole  can  read  the  out¬ 
lines  easily,  I  feel  the  drill  has  ac¬ 
complished  its  purpose.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  class  spell  and 
pronounce  each  word  each  time  it  is 
read.  If  the  spelling  of  the  short¬ 
hand  outlines  is  neglected  or  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  slow,  the  learner’s 
writing  skill  will  suffer. 

O,  r,  and  I  may  be  taught  rapidly 
and  easily  by  drill,  too.  Write  the 
symbol  for  o  on  the  blackboard,  say¬ 
ing,  “This  is  the  letter  o.”  The  stu¬ 
dents  repeat  in  unison  the  name  of 
the  symbol.  The  introduction  and 
drill  on  the  symbols  for  r  and  I  are 
conducted  in  the  same  way.  I  point 
to  each  symbol  several  times  in  very 
rapid  succession,  while  the  class 
reads  in  concert. 

Write  row,  low,  toe,  and  doe  in 
shorthand  on  the  blackboard:  stu¬ 
dents  spell:  **r...o...row;  I...0 
. .  .low;  t. .  .0. .  .toe;  d. .  .0. .  .doe.” 
The  class  is  drilled  on  each  word  at 
least  six  times;  and  when  the  en¬ 
tire  drill  has  been  presented  once, 
it  is  repeated  at  random  several 
times — always  with  spelling  and 
pronouncing. 

As  I  start  to  write  the  word  hay, 
I  say,  “The  letter  h  is  represented  by 
a  dot  above  the  vowel,”  writing  the 
dot  just  as  I  say  hay.  Then  I  present 
hoe,  home,  whole,  hear,  hair,  and 
hail  in  the  same  way. 

The  instructor  must  force  the 
speed  of  spelling  and  reading  for 
the  first  few  days.  If  possible,  leave 
the  daily  accumulated  outlines  on 
the  blackboard  so  that,  at  the  end 
of  each  class  period,  all  the  words 
presented  during  the  period  will  be 
on  the  blackboard,  thus  permitting 
a  final  recall  of  the  entire  material 
in  the  last  minute  or  two  before  the 
bell  rings. 

Always  prompt  a  student  when 
he  needs  help.  It  is  much  better  to 
prompt  him  immediately  if  he 
stumbles  than  to  let  him  struggle 
over  the  outline.  The  student’s 
path  should  be  made  just  as  easy 
as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  make  it. 

Make  no  homework  assignment 
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for  the  first  lesson.  (Your  students 
will  love  you  for  this!)  Undoubted¬ 
ly  you  will  have  to  reteach  what  you 
taught  the  first  day.  I  make  it  a  point 
the  first  week  or  two  to  teach  the 
students  how  to  study,  for  this  pays 
dividends  in  the  long  run. 

■  The  First  Day  in  an  Advanced 
Shorthand  Class — I  train  my  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  beginning  to  take 
dictation  without  thinking  of  the 
shorthand  at  all.  My  aim  is  to  give 
the  students  an  awareness  of  what  it 
feels  like  when  they  write  short¬ 
hand  right.  My  objective  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  high  speed  with  per¬ 
fect  legibility. 

•  Points  to  keep  in  mind  in 
achieving  these  objectives  are  the 
following: 

1.  Train  students  never  to  miss  a 
word  of  dictation.  They  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  during  dicta¬ 
tion  they  are  to  forget  everything 
except  that  they  must  get  down  an 
outline  for  every  word. 

2.  Develop  confidence  in  students! 
Confidence  will  help  them  develop 
shorthand  speed. 

3.  Train  students  to  use  control. 
They  control  the  speed;  they  con¬ 
trol  the  legibility. 

4.  When  dictating,  have  a  cheer¬ 
ful  rising  inflection  in  your  voice. 
Dictate  clearly  and  accurately.  A 
quiet  voice  relaxes  students. 

5.  Make  your  dictation  easy  for 
the  students.  How?  Make  it  natural. 

6.  Tell  your  students  what  your 
objective  is  so  that  in  the  future 
every  now  and  then  they  will  feel, 
“That  is  right;  this  is  the  way  you 
do  it.” 

•  Our  first  period’s  work  is  based 
on  Assignment  1  of  Gregg  Tran¬ 
scription  Simplified.  We  begin  with 
brief-form  practice. 

I  spell  the  brief  forms  as  I  put 
them  on  the  blackboard,  but  I  do  not 
have  the  advanced  class  spell  them. 
The  students  give  just  the  word 
rather  than  the  spelling.  I  want 
them  to  learn  those  words  only  as 
units. 

I  place  the  brief  forms  on  the 
board  horizontally,  about  four  to  a 
line  and  spend  approximately  five 
minutes  on  them.  The  secret  of 
mastering  brief  forms  is  to  put  them 
on  the  blackboard  one  by  one,  each 
time  going  back  over  every  previ¬ 
ous  one.  In  five  minutes  the  whole 
class  will  know  them.  With  brief 
forms,  bright  and  dull  will  learn 
with  eaual  ease,  although  the  bright 
ones  will  do  better  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  outlines. 

The  class  next  turns  to  their  text¬ 
books  and  reads  Letter  3,  giving  the 
marginal  reminders  as  the  reading 
progresses.  We  read  the  letter  a  sec¬ 
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ond  time,  just  to  instill  confidence. 

Ask  the  students  if  they  wouldn’t 
like  to  take  this  letter  from  dic¬ 
tation.  It  goes  like  this: 

“Class,  first  I  will  dictate  this  let¬ 
ter  slowly;  then  we  will  try  to  see 
how  fast  we  can  get  it.” 

Dictates  slowly. 

“Did  everyone  get  it?” 

They  did,  because  the  teacher  was 
watching  to  see  that  it  was  slow 
enough  for  everyone  to  keep  on. 

“Let  us  try  it  just  a  little  faster 
now.” 

Dictates  with  that  calm  assurance 
that  everything  will  be  all  right;  the  vi 
class  gets  the  dictation.  (If  the  in-  le 
structor  dictates  with  the  least  tone 
of  doubt  in  her  voice,  the  class  will 
not  get  the  dictation.)  Dictates  the 
identical  material  at  70,  at  80,  at  90, 
and  100  words  a  minute,  with  re¬ 
minders  about  legibility  between 
takes.  (Students  must  be  trained, 
however,  never  to  miss  a  word  even 
at  the  risk  of  illegibility.)  When  the 
letter  is  repeated  once  more,  at  110 
or  120,  instructor  says: 

“Now  I  am  going  to  dictate  the  same 
letter  at  80  w.a.m. — and  I  want  the 
most  beautiful  shorthand  notes  you 
can  write.” 

Dictates  at  80  w.a.m.  in  a  quiet,  re¬ 
laxed  tone  of  voice. 

Several  things  are  accomplished 
with  the  above  procedure.  The  stu¬ 
dents  wrote  at  60  w.a.m.;  now  they 
write  legible  outlines  at  80  w.a.m. 
They  have  gained  an  awareness 
of  what  it  feels  like  when  they 
write  shorthand  correctly;  they 
have  been  trained  to  write  for  con¬ 
trol;  they  have  developed  speed 
with  perfect  legibility. 

Following  this  dictation,  I  will 
have  a  quick  recall  of  the  brief 
forms  still  remaining  on  the  black¬ 
board.  Now  I  present  Article  2. 
“word  families.”  These  outlines  are 
spelled  by  the  students  in  concert, 
with  one  or  two  individual  students 
reading  at  the  close  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  shorthand  forms  are  left 
on  the  blackboard  for  future  recall. 

Following  the  presentation  of 
Article  2,  we  have  another  quick j 
recall  on  the  brief  forms  and  then 
read  Letter  4  and  dictate  it  in  the; 
same  manner  as  we  did  Letter  3. 

Since  this  is  the  first  day  I  would 
spend  the  rest  of  the  period  teach-  ch 
ing  the  students  how  to  study  andiTy 
how  to  do  their  homework. 

■  The  First  Day  in  a  Transcription? 
Class — In  introducing  transcription.!  ty] 
the  aim  is  to  make  the  students  feelj  ^ 
at  ease — instill  confidence.  Remove.*®* 
any  fear  that  transcription  is  diffi*^  « 
cult.  Show  the  class  what  is  to  be 
done,  how  it  is  to  be  done.  Your  ob 
jective  in  transcription  is  to  developj 
the  ability: 

1.  To  read  shorthand 

2.  To  spell,  to  punctuate,  and 

capitalize  correctly  , 

3.  To  typewrite  enl 

We  must  train  our  students  to  ' 
all  three  things  at  once.  Therefore  hel 
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dn’t  the  first  step  in  transcription  class  is 
die-  to  have  the  student  transcribe  some¬ 
thing  that  will  require  a  minimum 
let-  of  skill  and  assure  a  maximum  of 
see  immediate  success.  It’s  like  this: 

“Today,  class,  we  are  going  to  start 
typewritten  transcription.  Before  we 
was  start  typing,  however,  we  shall  read 
slow  Letter  10  of  Assi«nment  1.” 

1.  Class  reads  the  letter  several  times; 

ister  the  slower  students  read  it  over  and 
over  again.  Instructor  leads  discus- 
ance  sion  of  the  punctuation  problems,  re- 

•  the  views  until  everv  student  knows  the 
»  in-  letter  perfectly.  Teacher  gives  specific 
tone  directions  on  the  number  of  lines  to 
will  be  left  in  the  top  margin,  the  point 

;  the  on  the  scale  at  which  to  start  the  let- 
it  90  ter,  the  proner  margin  stops  for  the 
1  re-  letter.  The  objective:  to  build  up  con- 
ween  fidence. 

ined  “Now  class,  we  are  going  to 
even  transcribe  for  the  first  time  on  the 
1  the  typewriter.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
t  110  type  from  the  shorthand  notes  in 
your  book.  Do  not  worry  if  you 
same  make  an  error,  for  I  am  not  going  to 
t  the  grade  this  first  piece  of  transcription 
you  work.  Just  take  your  time,  trying  only 
to  keep  the  typewriter  moving — it 
‘t,  re-  will  be  easiest  if  you  keep  your  eyes 
just  a  little  ahead  of  the  point  at 
ished  which  you  are  typewriting.” 

.  When  students  know  that  there  will 
'  be  no  grading,  even  the  slowest  stu- 
tficy  dent  will  finish  the  letter  quickly. 
:.a.m.  When  all  students  have  finished  the 
eness  letter: 

“Let  us  try  it  again — try  to 
transcribe  a  little  faster  than  the 
they  first  time.  I’m  not  going  to  collect  the 
con-  papers.  This  is  just  for  fun.” 

speed  You  will  find  that  students  will 
use  the  correct  technique,  especially 
*  if  you  have  them  write  the  letter 
brief  ihi-ee  or  four  times.  They  can  keep 
)lacK-  carriage  moving  effectively  that 
-tc  2.  jf  yQjj  p g y  progsure  on 

es  are  jqj.  3  good-looking  copy,  at 

ncert  stage,  you  break  down  the  tech- 
idents  niqugs  and  compel  them  to  do  it  the 

*  1  Tt  way.  Help  them  at  first — 

^  give  any  assistance  that  is  necessary, 
lecall.  They  must  get  the  sense  of  what  it 

feels  like  to  do  the  three  things  at 
,qi|ic*ithe  same  time.  Next: 

1  then 

in  the  “Class,  here  is  a  typed  copy  of  the 
^  3  same  letter  you  are  transcribing.  See 
...how  nice  it  looks  on  a  letterhead! 
would  insert  a  letterhead  in  the  ma- 

teach-  chine  and  space  down  twenty  spaces, 
ly  and  Type  today’s  date,  space  down  six 
lines,  and  go  ahead  transcribing — 
•  «inii  hurrying.  Just  keep  the  type- 

ripii  writer  going  all  the  time;  never  stop 
iption.  I  typing  to  read  the  shorthand, 
its  fee!  I  After  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
emovt  class  to  hold  up  their 

„  transcripts. 

^  “Your  papers  are  splendid!  Fine!” 

iur  ob-  enthusiastic,  give  the  students 
levelool^^^  feeling  that  transcription  is 
f  easy— it  is  not  difficult  at  all.  Won- 
iders  are  accomplished  even  in  the 
and  to!  transcription  period  when  stu- 
I  dents  are  properly  motivated  by  an 
^enthusiastic  teacher. 

s  to  dOf  The  slogan:  “Real  teaching  means 
jrefore  helping,  not  testing:' 
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‘Your  papers  are  splendid!  Fine!’ 


Your  Professional  Reading 

•  E.  C.  McGILL,  State  Teachers  College 
Emporia,  Kansas 

While  you  were  relaxing  last  summer,  you  undoubtedly  made  a  few 
resolutions  about  this  new  school  year — just  like  New  Year’s,  except  that 
you  really  intend  to  see  that  these  are  not  broken.  For  this  month’s 
column,  a  few  of  those  resolutions  have  been  anticipated  and  some  new 
publications  selected  that  may  help  you  achieve  your  goals. 

•  •  • 

COUNSELING.  Determined  to  do  a  more  thorough  job  of  counseling  this 
year?  Perhaps  you  are  more  conscious  than  ever  that  counseling  is  an 
essential  part  of  good  teaching  and  that  the  two  cannot  be  separated. 

You’ll  value  the  suggestions  in  Counseling  Adolescents,  then.  It’s  by 
Shirley  Hamrin  and  Blanche  Paulson  (228  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago:  Science  Research  Associates,  $3.50),  and  it  presents  a  variety  of 
techniques  for  counseling  your  people.  It  discusses  both  the  “directive” 
and  “nondirective”  approaches  and  their  supplementary  techniques.  It 
does  not  recommend  any  one  uniform  approach,  however,  but  provides 
individual  techniques  for  each  of  many  counseling  requirements. 

•  •  • 

OBJECTIVES.  Science  Research  Associates  has  also  issued  three  more 
booklets  in  its  “Life  Adjustment  Series.”  That  makes  24  in  the  series, 
and  the  whole  set  costs  $9.20.  Individual  books  are  60  cents. 

The  first  of  the  three  new  booklets  is  What  Emp^oner^  V^ant  and  it’s 
what  your  next  crop  of  graduates  ought  to  read.  Written  by  James  C. 
Worthy,  of  Sears  Roebuck,  it’s  the  kind  of  book  that  will  make  you  nod 
with  approval  if  you’ve  ever  worked  in  an  office  yourself. 

The  other  two  booklets  are  more  personal:  You  and  Your  Health,  by 
J.  R.  Gallagher,  of  Phillips  Academy;  and  How  to  Solve  Your  Problems, 
by  Robert  H.  Seashore  and  A.  C.  VanDusen,  both  of  whom  are  North¬ 
western  University  psychologists.  Both  books  emphasize  affirmative 
attitudes  and  a  “do  something  about  it”  point  of  view.  Students  can  under¬ 
stand  them;  for  teachers,  they  make  easy  and  helpful  reading. 

•  •  • 

RUNNING  YOUR  DEPARTMENT.  Department  chairmen  who  want  to 
get  off  to  a  good  start  this  year  should  be  and  doubtless  want  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  their  responsibilities — and  how  to  cope  with  them.  The 
Association  of  High  School  Department  Chairmen  (Newark,  New  Jersey) 
has  published  a  just-what-I’ve-always-wanted  booklet  entitled  The  High 
School  Department  Chairman.  It’s  free  for  the  asking:  Write  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Board  of  Education  Building,  Newark. 

•  •  • 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION.  Note  these  two  titles:  Get  Acquainted 
with  Retailing  and  The  Way  to  a  Secure  Profession.  They  sound  as  if 
they  ought  to  be  required  reading  for  every  business  teacher  who  is 
unaware  of  the  boom  in  D.E.  Actually,  these  are  the  titles  of  two 
brochures  published  by  the  Retail  Council  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Philadelphia.  You  can  obtain  single  copies  from  John  G.  Kirk,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Distributive  Education,  21st  Street  and  The  Parkway,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  They’ll  be  very  handy  for  helping  students  consider  distributive 


PSYCHOLOGY.  Prentice-Hall  (70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York)  has  just  is¬ 
sued  a  new  second  edition  of  Elementary  Educational  Psychology ;  and 
while  it  is  probably  intended  as  a  sound  college  text,  it  is  precisely  what 
every  teacher  who  hasn’t  had  a  psychology  course  for  fifteen  years  needs 
to  read.  The  book  is  edited  by  Charles  E.  Skinner,  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  is  the  work  of  seven  competent  psychologists.  It’s  $3.50. 

•  •  • 

THE  BRITISH  TOUCH.  If  you  have  a  spare  4/6d  (that’s  62  cents  at  the 
present  exchange  rate),  you’ll  enjoy  getting  a  copy  of  Teach  Yourself 
Personal  Efficiency  from  English  Universities'  Press,  St.  Paul’s  House, 
Warwick  Square,  London  E.  C.  5.  It’s  written  by  F.  Addington  Symonds, 
who  is  a  former  editor  of  British  -magazines  and  a  versatile  free-lance 
writer.  Pocket-sized,  it’s  one  of  those  intriguing  “teach  yourself”  books 
that  deal  with  the  techniques  for  putting  into  practice  the  best  that 
is  in  you — in  study,  in  work,  in  play. 

•  •  • 

GOOD  LUCK.  Hope  this  year  turns  out  to  be  as  successful  *»s  you  are 
determined  it  shall  be.  We  hope  also  that  you  will  find  much  helpful  read¬ 
ing  guidance  in  this  column  during  this  year. 


Marks  of  SuCCGSS  failure  or  success  of  D.E.  co-op  programs  often 

depends  on  the  extent  to  which  progressive  public- 
relations  programs  keep  the  schoolman  and  the  businessman  working 
together.  Such  a  program  has  six  outstanding  characteristics,  which  are 
the  keynotes  of — 


The  Relationship  of  Community  and  School 
Placement  Agencies  in  the  D.E.  Program 


HAROLD  E.  SHAPIRO 
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What  is  the  machinery  that  makes 
a  D.E.  program  tick?  Recently,  in 
two  widely  separated  communities 
in  Massachusetts,  an  evaluation  of 
co-operative  programs  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  which  the  co-ordinators 
received  equally  high  rating  in  re¬ 
spect  to  their  teaching  competency. 
Yet  one’s  program  is  widely  recog¬ 
nized  for  its  successful  school-store 
relations;  and  the  other’s  limps  along 
in  an  unhealthy  climate  created  by 
continuous  problems  of  recruitment, 
co-ordination,  and  placement.  The 
problems  of  the  latter  are  the  result 
of  imperfect  relationships  with  the 
distributive  agencies  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  rede¬ 
sign  a  program  that  is  weighted 
down  with  a  time-hardened,  mal¬ 
formed  mold  than  it  is  to  institute 
a  new  program.  Nevertheless,  the 
dividends  accruing  from  certain  rec¬ 
ommended  activities  are  large 
enough  to  encourage  school  person¬ 
nel  to  revise  and  renew  their  efforts. 
I  Sell  School  to  Businessmen  — 
Many  school  administrators  have  not 
fully  recognized  the  potential  of  the 
D.E.  program  as  a  vehicle  to  bring 
the  school  to  Main  Street  and  Main 
Street  to  the  school. 

The  D.E.  program  tries  to  produce 
a  better  product — the  retail  worker 
— one  who  can  fit  into  the  progres¬ 
sively  changing  picture  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  only  way  the  job  can  be 
done  effectively  is  to  construct  and 
utilize  suitable  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  co-operation  between  the 
school  and  distribution. 

■  Focal  Spheres  of  Activity — The 
lines  or  elements  that  support  and 
maintain  the  health  and  growth  of 
a  D.E.  program  are  more  or  less  tied 
to  the  following: 

1.  D.E.  occupational  surveys 

2.  Advisory  committee 

3.  Selection  committee 

4.  Memorandum  of  agreement 

5.  Labor  unions  and  organizations 

6.  School-employer  rating  procedure 


None  of  the  spheres  of  activity 
used  to  develop  endorsable  relation¬ 
ships  should  be  standardized  or  in¬ 
flexible;  they  should  be  sensitive  to 
the  nature  and  the  needs  exhibited 
in  a  particular  community.  The 
metropolitan  cities  may  find  all  these 
projects  desirable,  while  a  smaller 
community  need  be  involved  with 
only  a  few. 

Sharp  lines  of  demarcation  should 
be  avoided  between  phases  of  these 
general  areas  of  activities.  Since  we 
are  seeking  reciprocal  action,  it  is 
wise  to  eliminate  separate  or  self- 
contained  activities.  Thus,  it  might 
be  well  to  have  members  of  the  sur¬ 
vey,  selection,  and  placement  com¬ 
mittees  serve  also  as  advisory 
committee  members,  thereby  acting 
in  a  liaison  capacity  between  the 
groups. 

■  Assignment  of  Responsibility  — 
School  administrators  and  co-ordi¬ 
nators  know  that  an  astute  leader 
will  assign  many  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  those  strong  individuals 
who  can  and  will  follow  through. 
Co-ordinators  who  attempt  to  do 
more  than  just  spark  and  guide  the 
many  projects  connected  with  build¬ 
ing  and  maintaining  successful 
school-store  relationships  will  soon 
find  themselves  overwhelmed.  The 
outstanding  program  will  always  re¬ 
veal  in  its  pattern  of  working  per¬ 
sonnel  active  and  progressive  dis¬ 
tributive  leaders  in  the  community. 

In  defining  the  basic  characteris¬ 
tics  and  functions  of  each  of  the 
aforementioned  mechanisms,  we 
must  assume  from  the  start  that  the 
in-school  facilities  adequately  meet 
the  demands  of  the  training.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  must  assume  that  under¬ 
standings  are  clearly  held  by  store 
people  regarding  the  nature  and 
measure  of  co-operation  expected 
from  the  school. 

We  have  often  seen  where  the  lack 
of  a  flow  of  information  and  contact 
between  faculty  members  operates 
to  nullify  the  strongest  efforts  of 
D.E.  workers  with  placement  agen¬ 
cies.  It  is  therefore  important  in 
this  preliminary  endeavor  to  direct 


an  intelligent  informational  cam- 1 
paign  towards  the  school  faculty  on  I 
the  needs  and  the  worth-while  ob- : 
jectives  of  the  program. 

■  Occupational  Survey — If  we  ex- 1 

amine  closely  the  spheres  of  activity! 
and  their  sequence,  we  find  that  our^ 
first  efforts  would  be  the  D.E.  oc-? 
cupational  survey,  which  has  been 
described  in  a  previous  article.*  This 
activity,  when  properly  conducted,; 
becomes  one  of  the  foundation 
stones  in  building  sound  school-store 
relationships.  The  following  check 
list  may  be  used  as  criteria  to  deter-  ■ 
mine  the  breadth  and  strength  of  the^ 
survey:  ; 

I 

1.  Are  the  employment  trends  , 
sharply  defined  by  a  numerical  • 
tabulation? 

2.  Does  it  show  the  location  and 
number  of  work  stations  avail¬ 
able  to  co-op  students? 

3.  Does  it  reveal  the  nature  of  the 
work  activity? 

4.  Does  it  provide  information  con¬ 
cerning  sales  trends  useful  to 
distributive  management? 

5.  Does  it  reveal  facts  about  the 
occupational  direction  of  high 
school  graduates? 

6.  Does  it  show  the  average  hours 
of  employment  and  wages  for 
co-op  students? 

7.  Does  it  make  available  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  number  and  kinds 
of  distributive  agencies  in  the 
community? 

8.  Does  it  indicate  the  kind  of  super¬ 
vision  and  in-store  training  pro¬ 
gram  within  ea^h  agency? 

9.  Does  it  show  the  age  levels  of 
starting  workers  in  types  of  agen¬ 
cies? 

10.  Does  it  record  the  total  number 
of  part-time  employees  attending 
high  schools? 

11.  Does  it  give  the  information 
originally  sought  by  both  school 
and  store  officials? 

■  Advisory  Committee  —  The  next 
sphere  of  effort  devolves  upon  ap¬ 
pointment  and  utilization  of  an 
advisory  committee.  In  this  activity 
the  guide  lines  are  well  defined, 
since  volumes  have  already  been 
written  on  the  appointment  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  groups  concerned  with 
these  responsibilities.  However,  to 
re-emphasize  the  place  of  this  im¬ 
portant  gear  in  the  D.E.  machinery, 
we  might  say  that  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  constituted  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  cross  section  of  civic-minded 
and  progressive  merchants  in  the 
community  who  are  willing,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  able  to  forward  to  a 
successful  conclusion  the  projects 
assigned  to  them. 

In  Massachusetts  we  have  found 
that  an  effective  working  number 
serving  on  such  a  committee  is  five 
to  seven,  and  whenever  possible  we 

‘Harold  E.  Shapiro.  “Octermininsr  Employmflil 
Opportunities  for  Distributive  Education  Sto- 
dents,”  Business  Education  World,  Tune,  1950. 
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include  on  the  committee  a  member 
representing  first-line  D.E.  workers 
in  the  community.  The  advisory 

committee  should  assist  the  school 
in — 

1.  Publicizing  and  promoting  the 

program  to  the  community  and 

distributive  agencies  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  basis 

2.  Interpreting  the  needs  and  de¬ 
mands  of  the  occupation  in  terms 
of  classroom  activity 

3.  Reviewing  and  evaluating  the 

student’s  performance  on  the  job 

4.  Providing  suitable  teaching  aids 
and  classroom  facilities 

5.  Recruiting  and  placing  students 

6.  Establishing  and  maintaining  the 
standards  of  student  performance 

7.  Securing  favorable  on-the-job 
conditions  for  the  student 

8.  Devising  methods  and  tools  to 
advance  the  efficiency  of  the  out- 
of-school  activities 

9.  Solving  problems  connected  with 
the  training  program. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  advisory 
committee’s  effectiveness  will  be  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  assumed  by  it. 

■  Selection  Committee  —  Another 
essential  sphere  of  activity  is  the 
work  of  a  selection  committee, 
whose  primary  function  is  to  assist 
school  personnel  in  the  final  screen¬ 
ing  of  candidates  for  the  D.E. 
program.  Not  only  does  this  inter¬ 
viewing  and  screening  place  this 
project  on  a  high  professional  plane, 
but  it  also  helps  to  avoid  problems 
arising  out  of  the  unemployability 
of  certain  students. 

Selection  committees  in  metro¬ 
politan  cities  are  composed  of  em¬ 
ployment  managers  and  personnel 
directors  representing  the  distribu¬ 
tive  agencies  in  which  the  students 
are  to  be  placed.  Provisions  are  made 
to  prevent  members  from  selecting 
particular  students  for  their  organi¬ 
zation.  They  merely  indicate  the 
number  of  candidates  who  are  em¬ 
ployable.  The  final  responsibility  of 
assignment  to  work  stations  rests 
with  the  school. 

In  the  smaller  community  the 
same  process  is  effected  except  that 
the  committee  is  made  up  of  retail 
store  managers  and  owners.  In  this 
manner,  the  selection  committee 
draws  the  distributive  agencies  clos¬ 
er  to  the  program  and  implements 
the  selection  routine. 

■  Formal  Agreements — The  Memo¬ 
randum  of  Agreement  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  device  by  which  the  program  is 
secured  and  protected.  This  docu¬ 
ment  is,  in  the  main,  a  series  of  writ¬ 
ten  statements  to  convey  to  both  the 
school  and  store  agencies  their  mu¬ 
tually  approved  understandings 
about  working  conditions  and  other 
operational  facets  of  the  program. 
It  helps  to  indoctrinate  the  new  co- 
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operating  agency  and  always  serves 
as  a  basis  upon  which  new  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  built.  These  memo¬ 
randums  are  not  legal  documents 
binding  the  makers  with  monetary 
penalties  but  actually  statements  of 
good  faith  by  the  parties  concerned. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
type  of  memorandum  used  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Memorandum  of  Co-operation 
WITH  THE  Public  High  School 

The  following  agreement  is  entered 
into  between  the  undersigned  store 
and  the  public  high  school. 

I.  The  store  agrees  to  employ  stu¬ 
dents  FROM  THE  Co-operative 

Retailing  Program  and  the  Pre- 

Christmas  Training  Course,  sub¬ 
ject  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  CONDITIONS: 

la.  The  Co-operative  Retailing  Pro¬ 
gram  shall  accept  students  who 
have  reached  their  16th  birth¬ 
day  and  are  seniors  in  the  high 
school.  These  students  must 
have  satisfactorily  completed  all 
of  their  eleventh  year  subjects. 

lb.  The  Pre-Christmas  Training 
Course  shall  accept  all  high 
school  students  16  years  of  age 
or  over  who  may  be  approved 
to  enter  the  course. 

2.  The  co-op  students  will  be  as¬ 
signed  to  such  positions  as  are 
available  in  the  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  store,  varying 
the  experience  from  time  to 
time  as  far  as  practicable.  The 
training  director  or  designated 
store  official  shall  be  responsible 
for  following  up  the  students 
during  their  employment  in  co¬ 
operation  with  school  represent¬ 
atives. 

3.  Reports  or  forms  prepared  by 
the  schools  shall  be  sent  to  the 
schools  weekly,  bimonthly,  and 
semiannually  (school  year)  re¬ 
garding  the  store  work  of  these 
students,  such  forms  to  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  store. 

4a.  The  students  of  the  Co-operative 
Retailing  Program  shall  work  a 
minimum  of  15  hours  per  week 
and  shall  be  subject  to  store 
regulations  on  the  same  basis  as 
other  part-time  employees. 


4b.  The  schedule  of  employment 

for  the  Co-operative  Retailing 
students  shall  be  from  1:00  p.m. 
to  5:30  p.m.  for  four  days  a 
week.  Saturday  employment 
shall  be  from  10:00  a.m.  to  4:00 
p.m.  In  no  case  shall  students  be 
employed  for  more  than  30 
hours  per  week.  No  student  in 
this  program  shall  be  required 
to  remain  at  his  employment 
after  6: 00  p.m.,  except  by  special 
agreement. 

5.  Only  those  students  shall  be 
admitted  to  this  program  who 
are  willing  to  continue  the  store 
work  without  interruption  dur¬ 
ing  vacation.  Special  work 
schedules  may  be  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  store,  the  student, 
and  school  officials.  The  store 
agrees  to  give  priority  in  perma¬ 
nent  employment  before  Sep¬ 
tember  30th  to  satisfactory 
graduates  of  this  program  who 
are  in  their  employ. 

6.  The  students  in  the  Co-operative 
Retailing  Program  shall  receive 
a  wage  that  is  comparable  to 
the  wages  received  by  w’orkers 
in  their  classification  and  shall 
be  always  subject  to  wage  and 
hour  regulations  (state  and 
Federal). 

7.  The  students  shall  be  subject 
to  discipline  and  discharge  for 
cause  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  employee;  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  the  school  will  be 
notified  prior  to  discipline,  sus¬ 
pension,  or  discharge. 

II.  The  high  school  agrees  to: 

1.  Assign  qualified  teachers  to  in¬ 
struct  and  supervise  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  program  and  to 
devise  a  schedule  of  store  visita¬ 
tions  by  the  co-ordinator  of  the 
program. 

2.  Plan  the  course  so  as  to  aid  the 
students  in  their  store  work.  At 
least  once  a  year  the  course  of 
study  in  Retailing  shall  be  dis¬ 
cussed  between  school  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Retail  Trade 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
fining  and  upgrading  the  course. 

3.  The  condition  that  students  of 
the  Co-operative  Retailing  Pro¬ 
gram  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  provisions  of  employment 
during  December  as  the  Pre- 
Christmas  training  students. 
During  December  and  on  special 
sale  days,  students  from  the  Co¬ 
operative  Retailing  Program 
may  work  as  full-time  employ¬ 
ees.  The  school  will  so  arrange 
their  schedule  as  to  accommo¬ 
date  this  full-time  employment. 

Method  of  Carrying  Out 
This  Agreement 

A  joint  committee  of  employment 
managers  and  store-training  directors, 
appainted  by  the  Governing  Council 
of  the  Retail  Trade  Board  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  public  high  schools,  shall 
carry  out  this  agreement  through  the 
program’s  co-ordinator  (director). 
These  committees,  working  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  Distributive 
Education,  will  recommend  from  time 
to  time  such  changes  in  operation  as 
may  appear  advisable. 

No  change  shall  be  made  in  the  plan 
of  operation  as  affecting  the  store  or 
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Date 


Factor 

Excellent 
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Fair 

Boor 

Cttstomar  Approach 

Knowledge 

of  Stock 

Merchandise 
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Selling  Method 

Ability  to  Meet 

Objections 

Ability  to 

Build  Sale 

Handling  of 

Merchandise 

1  ftiployment  of 
i  Store  System 

1  Oloslng  Sale 

1  Housekeeping 

_ 

Sample  Rafing  Forms 


the  school  until  the  joint  committee 
has  notified  the  co-operating  store  and 
the  program  co-ordinator  through  the 
secretary  of  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
and  a  meeting  is  called  of  the  store 
and  school  representatives  to  discuss 
the  proposed  change.  The  meeting 
shall  be  called  when  three  or  more 
members  of  the  joint  committee  be¬ 
lieve  a  meeting  is  necessary.  On  com¬ 
plaint  of  either  the  school  or  store 
agency  on  the  violation  or  disregard 
of  this  agreement,  the  joint  committee 
will  consider  and  recommend  the  ac¬ 
tion  to  be  taken. 

Firm  . 

Signed  . 

Official  Position  . 

Date  . 

Please  retain  one  copy  of  this  agree¬ 
ment  for  your  files,  returning  the 
other  signed,  to  this  office. 

Signed 

School  Official 

■  School  Initiative — School  admin¬ 
istrators  should  be  cognizant  of  and 
closely  informed  about  current 
trends  and  the  potential  direction  of 
union  organization  among  distribu¬ 
tive  workers  in  their  community. 

School  people  must  take  the 
initiative  in  conveying  to  labor 
organizations  general  information 
regarding  the  distributive  education 
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program,  together  with  its  methods 
and  its  objectives.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  secure  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  and  support 
from  labor  organizations.  Represent¬ 
atives  f  om  labor  groups  should 
always  be  present  at  discussions  in¬ 
volving  plans  for  the  extension  of 
the  work.  Statistical  information  re¬ 
garding  the  number  of  trainees 
placed  over  a  period  of  time  and 
other  pertinent  facts  of  interest  to 
the  labor  organization  should  be 
made  available  on  a  continuous 
basis.  A  flow  of  material  and  com¬ 
munications  between  the  school  and 
the  labor  organization  should  be 
constant. 

Guides  to  Understandings  with 
Labor  Groups: 

1.  Fuller  understandings  of  the 
philosophies,  “modus  operandi,” 
and  the  objectives  of  labor,  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  schools  should 
be  held  by  all  parties  concerned. 

2.  Up-to-date  information  must  be 
available  regarding  plans  devel¬ 
oped  by  participating  agencies 
that  might  affect  the  workers  in 
distribution. 

3.  An  intelligent  and  balanced  ap¬ 
preciation  should  be  maintained 
regarding  newspaper  releases. 

4.  Personal  contact  should  be  main¬ 
tained  and  information  ex¬ 
changed  with  key  labor  and 
management  officials  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  speaking  for  their  agencies. 

5.  Specimen  copies  of  contracts  and 
agreements  between  the  various 
agencies  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  parties. 

6.  An  endorsable  plan  for  conduct 
should  be  developed  by  school 
officials  in  case  of  possible  emer¬ 
gencies  to  preserve  the  impartial 
position  of  the  D.E.  program. 

7.  Fair  and  sympathetic  considera¬ 
tion  must  be  encouraged  from 
labor  and  management  regarding 
the  place  of  distributive  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  pattern  of  vocational 
education. 

Unfortunately,  some  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  have  not  taken  the  in¬ 
itiative  to  inform  labor  organizations 
of  the  existence  and  development  of 
the  distributive  education  program. 
This  lack  of  contact  often  results  in 
the  omission  from  union  contracts  of 
the  necessary  recognition  of  the  co¬ 
op  students  within  the  distributive 


agency  and  thereby  automatically 
eliminates  work-experience  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

■  Rating  Systems  —  The  school- 
employer  rating  systems  are  usually 
designed  to  supplement  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  determining  the  student’s  per¬ 
formance  and  progress  on  the  job. 
Essential  as  this  area  of  effort  might 
be,  we  must  avoid  accepting  the  em¬ 
ployer’s  judgment  as  the  last  and 
final  word;  for  not  only  does  the 
burden  of  store  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  generally  militate  against 
the  desire  for  consistency  and  valid¬ 
ity  in  these  reports,  but  also  no  rat¬ 
ing  system  has  yet  been  devised  for 
distributive  occupations  that  ex¬ 
hibits  wholly  accurate  discrimina¬ 
tions.  Thus,  as  tools  to  serve  the 
program,  rating  forms  and  systems 
must  be  carefully  selected  and  skill¬ 
fully  handled  within  the  knowledge 
of  their  limitations  in  order  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  total  effectiveness  of 
the  training.  A  few  specimen  rating 
forms  developed  in  Massachusetts’ 
orograms  are  shown. 

■  Conclusion  —  Even  though  not 
every  sphere  of  activity  described 
in  this  article  is  necessarily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  all  well-conducted 
distributive  education  schools,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  outstanding  programs 
never  fail  to  reveal  most  of  these 
operational  methods.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  is  that  fewer  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  co-ordination 
and  placement  confront  school  peo¬ 
ple  in  programs  where  a  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  attention  and  effort  is  directed 
upon  these  vital  areas. 
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SEPT 


Percentage  of  Replies 

Percentage  of  Replies 

My  employer:  Always  Sometimes  Never 

Always  Sometimes  Never 

1.  Walks  around  the  room  while 

25.  Tries  out  a  sentence  before 

dictating  to  me 

3 

40 

57 

he  dictates  it 

7 

47 

46 

2.  Dictates  while  making  or  receiving 

26.  Asks  me  to  leave  space  in  my  notes 

telephone  calls 

11 

49 

40 

for  information  to  be  given  later 

7 

42 

51 

3.  Dictates  while  smoking 

25 

40 

35 

27.  Tells  me,  during  dictation,  to 

4.  Dictates  while  chewing  gum  or  eating 

4 

28 

68 

get  something  from  the  files 

6 

46 

48 

5.  Dictates  at  an  uneven  rate  of  speed 

62 

34 

4 

28.  Repeats  himself  and  expects  me 

6.  Dictates  slower  than  my  teacher  does 

40 

49 

11 

to  correct  the  error  without  being  told 

27 

41 

32 

7.  Dictates  the  name  but  not  the  full 

29.  Dictates  a  great  many  letters  at 

inside  address 

35 

49 

16 

one  time  to  be  transcribed  later  that  day  32 

44 

24 

8.  Watches  me  and  dictates  at  the 

30.  Dictates  one  letter  at  a  time  for 

speed  1  am  able  to  take 

26 

46 

28 

transcription 

10 

34 

56 

9.  Makes  comments  to  me  that  he  does 

31.  Dictates  as  clearly  as  my  teacher  does  39 

34 

27 

not  want  included  in  the  letter 

34 

48 

18 

32.  Dictates  very  short  letters 

5 

84 

11 

10.  Changes  words  after  they  have  been 

33.  Dictates  very  long  letters 

7 

78 

15 

dictated 

38 

60 

2 

34.  Dictates  to  me  while  1  stand 

3 

33 

64 

11.  Tells  me  where  paragraphs  are  to  be 

35.  Dictates  to  me  while  1  rest  the  notebook 

placed 

36 

42 

22 

on  my  lap 

17 

38 

45 

12.  Tells  me  where  he  wishes  commas  placed  22 

40 

38 

36.  Gives  me  time  out  between  the 

13.  Tells  me  where  he  wishes  periods  placed  20 

32 

48 

dictation  of  letters 

17 

42 

41 

14.  Spells  words  for  me 

8 

52 

40 

37.  Objects  when  1  substitute  my  word 

15.  Has  me  read  back  to  him 

20 

64 

16 

for  his 

10 

29 

61 

16.  Explains  the  meanings  of  words  to  me 

9 

36 

55 

38.  Inserts  extra  words  after  the  sentence 

17.  Asks  me  whether  the  sentence 

has  been  dictated 

21 

66 

13 

dictated  sounds  all  right  to  me 

16 

47 

37 

39.  Permits  me  to  stop  him  when  he  is 

18.  Asks  me  to  substitute  a  word 

dictating  too  fast 

56 

22 

22 

of  my  own  for  the  one  dictated 

7 

41 

52 

40.  Dictates  with  a  foreign  accent 

16 

16 

68 

19.  Hands  me  the  letter  from  which  he  has 

41.  Dictates  as  1  type  directly  on  the 

been  dictating 

48 

30 

22 

typewriter 

41 

59 

20.  Asks  me  to  make  up  the  letter  myself 

4 

57 

39 

42.  Dictates  a  letter  to  me  with  the 

21.  Makes  errors  in  grammar,  figures,  etc. 

13 

50 

37 

help  of  another  dictator 

3 

28 

69 

22.  Leaves  the  dictation  in  the  middle 

43.  Leaves  out  important  dates. 

and  returns  to  it  later 

1 

52 

47 

descriptions,  names,  etc.,  and  asks  me 

23.  Dictates  in  English  and  asks  me  to 

to  secure  them 

10 

48 

42 

transcribe  in  another  longuage 

44.  Uses  the  same  general  vocabulary  in 

(Spanish,  etc.) 

2 

5 

93 

all  dictation 

24 

55 

21 

24.  Asks  me  to  write  a  letter  like  another 

45.  Omits  the  closing  of  letters 

34 

39 

27 

thot  had  been  previously  dictated 

46.  Asks  me  whether  1  was  able  to  get  the 

(form  letter) 

12 

67 

21 

dictation 

23 

35 

42 

46  Characteristics  oF  Real  OFFice  Dictation 


JACK  GROSSMAN 
Bronx  Vocational  High  School 
New  York  City 

When  our  students  enter  upon  a 
business  career,  it  is  our  duty  to 
observe  their  successes  and  failures 
in  order  that  we  may  train  future 
graduates  to  avoid  demonstrated 
failures  and  to  achieve  successes. 
We  take  understandable  pride  in  the 
accomplishments  of  our  especially 
successful  graduates.  Do  we,  how¬ 
ever,  deserve  the  full  share  of  credit 
we  assume  for  their  achievements? 

To  strike  a  personal  note,  did  the 
school  that  gave  me  stenographic 
and  typewriting  training — but  no 
transcription  practice — fully  equip 
me  to  assume  the  duties  of  a  stenog¬ 
rapher?  My  initial  business  tran¬ 
scription  experience  was  sufficient 
to  convince  me  that  the  training  I 
had  received  was  incomplete.  The 
myriad  problems  inherent  in  tran¬ 
scription  had  been  omitted  from  my 
schooling. 

Are  we  educators  doing  any  bet¬ 


ter  today?  We  come  upon  at  least 
two  differing  points  of  view.  At  one 
extreme  are  the  rugged  individual¬ 
ists  who  would  equip  stenographers 
with  a  knowledge  of  stenography, 
typewriting,  transcription,  and  of¬ 
fice  practice,  but  who  would  favor 
leaving  the  student  to  handle,  with¬ 
out  teacher  guidance,  office-situation 
problems.  “No  spoon  feeding  for 
our  pupils,”  would  be  the  view  of 
these  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
mental  hygienists  who  would  place 
great  stress  on  training  students  to 
handle  as  many  varying  office  and 
dictation  procedures  as  possible. 

■  Getfinw  Deta — Since  I  incline  to¬ 
ward  the  views  of  the  mental  hy-' 
gienists,  I  determined  to  find  out 
how  the  dictation  in  our  classrooms 
squares  with  that  in  business.  To 
accomplish  this,  I  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  a  group  of  high  school 
students,  who  were  employed  as 
part-time  stenographers,  in  listing 
the  ways  in  which  their  employers’ 


dictation  differed  from  their  teach¬ 
ers’  timed  dictation.  To  these,  I 
added  my  own  recollections  and 
those  of  many  other  teachers;  this 
resulted  in  a  listing  of  forty-six 
ways  in  which  dictation  in  business 
differs  from  that  offered  in  a  normal 
stenography  classroom. 

This  interesting  list  was  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  pupils  who  were  working  as 
stenographers  while  attending 
school.  They  indicated  the  dictation 
characteristics  of  the  businessmen 
for  whom  they  worked. 

In  reading  the  results  of  the  tabu¬ 
lation  teachers  will  probably  find  it 
interesting  to  check  each  employer 
practice  that  they  have  attempted 
in  the  classroom.  The  number  of 
checks  recorded  should  be  some  in¬ 
dication  of  teachers’  success  in  fully 
eauipping  students  to  take  office- 
style  dictation. 

■  Observations  —  In  analyzing  the 
table,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
wide  variations  in  percentages  con¬ 
tained  in  the  column  titled,  “Some¬ 
times.”  Such  answers  might  repre¬ 
sent  one  experience  alone,  or  all  but 
one  experience. 

What  is  manifest,  however,  is  that 
our  students  are  being  faced,  in 
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business,  with  many  dictation  prob¬ 
lems  for  which  many  of  their  teach¬ 
ers  probably  provide  no  adequate 
school  experience.  The  consequence 
is  that  our  pupils  are  called  upon, 
after  graduation,  to  take  dictation 
while  standing,  to  substitute  words, 
to  differentiate  between  personal 
chatter  and  letter  dictation,  to  re¬ 
cord  the  dictation  of  several  dicta¬ 
tors,  and  the  like,  without  ever 
having  carried  on  such  practices 
in  the  classroom. 

We  business  teachers  could  more 
effectively  aid  our  students  by 
systematically  providing  them  with 
opportunities  for  attacking  each  of 
the  office-style  dictation  character¬ 
istics  enumerated.  Of  necessity,  we 
should  place  most  stress  on  the 
more  commonly  occurring  dictation 
practices;  but  to  slight  even  the 
least  common  is  to  do  our  stenog¬ 
raphy  pupils  a  disservice  that  will 
be  evidenced  when  their  employers 
utilize  the  uncommon  technique. 

■  Teaching  Suggestions  —  In  sum¬ 
mary,  may  I  enumerate  several 
methods  through  which  I  believe 
we  can  better  train  our  stenogra¬ 
phers: 

1.  Continue  to  offer  a  solid  foun¬ 
dation  of  timed  dictation.  We  must 
not  fail  to  understand  that  only  in 
this  manner  can  we  intelligently 
increase  our  students’  dictation 
speed  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  in 
the  position  of  preparing  for  civil 
service  and  other  timed  entrance 
tests. 

2.  Escort  groups  of  students  to 
business  offices  where  they  may  ob¬ 
serve  office  practices  and,  especially, 
office-style  dictation. 

3.  Invite  employers  to  visit  the 
school  and  to  dictate  to  stenography 
classes. 

4.  Record  office-style  dictation  in 
business  offices  and  provide,  in  the 
classroom,  stenography  practice 
from  the  recordings. 

5.  Secure  from  business  houses 
copies  of  actual  current  business  let¬ 
ters  for  dictation  to  pupils.  Such  ma¬ 
terial  has  the  merit  of  recency  and 
permits  the  teacher  to  motivate  ef¬ 
fectively  with  the  transcription  of 
the  actual  business  letter  as  a  goal. 

6.  Reform  our  formal  examina¬ 
tions  to  provide  for  emphasis  on 
office-style,  as  well  as  timed,  dicta¬ 
tion. 


7.  Put  into  practice  in  the  class¬ 
room  each  of  the  forty-six  office- 
style  procedures  previously  enumer¬ 
ated. 

8.  Conduct  further  research  to 
validate  the  findings  reported  as 
well  as  to  unearth  additional  office- 
style  dictation  procedures. 


UNIT:  BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING 
Leading  Questions  Expressive  Activities 

Group  I:  Understanding  Service  Nature  of  Business 

What  is  a  business  letter?  Does  one  per-  Display  of  business  letters  from  teacher’s 

form  a  service?  In  what  ways?  Name  files  and  home  collections  by  pupils.  Chart 
different  types.  ^  showing  parts  of  letter,  labeled. 

Group  II:  Recognizing  Place  of  Business  in  Community 

Who  renders  the  service?  Who  uses  the  Film.  Coronet  “A  Letter  to  Grandmother” 
serv'ice  in  each  different  type  of  letter?  or  Bell  &  Howell  “The  Mail.”  Discussion  on 

how  we  as  a  class  can  use  a  letter-writing 
project. 

Group  III:  Understanding  our  Interdependence 

Who  benefits?  Why  does  the  business  letter  Map  showing  distances  covered  by  letters 

have  a  “mutual”  benefit?  In  what  ways  do  in  the  project.  Special  report  on  mail-order 

the  writer,  receiver,  and  community  help?  houses.  Debate  on  who  receives  the  greater 

service — business  or  consumer. 

Group  IV:  Understanding  the  Consumer’s  Position 

What  should  consumers  know?  How  does  Film  on  “Paper  Making”  by  Coronet, 
the  government  protect  us  from  fraud?  What  Collection  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes 

should  we  know  in  buying  writing  materials?  by  class.  Display  of  sample  office  papers. 

Special  topic.  How  the  Post  Office  Protects 
the  ConsJimer. 

Group  V:  Sharing  Explorations  in  Vocations 

Film.  “The  Secretary  Takes  Dictation,” 
Coronet.  Demonstration  of  selected  office  ma¬ 
chines,  advanced  student  taking  shorthand. 
Special  report  on  letters  of  application. 

OUR  Per.sonal  Skills 

Film.  “Eight  Parts  of  a  Business  Letter.” 
Laboratory  period  on  writing  and  checking 
letters  or  postal  cards  for  project.  Charts 
showing  letter  parts,  models,  punctuation, 
catchwords,  steps.  Contests  of  penmanship, 
letter  folding  and  insertion.  Notebook  show¬ 
ing  samples  of  paper,  letters,  workbook 
material,  pamphlets,  etc.  Jury.  Analysis  of 
project  replies. 

Personal  Characteristics 

Visit  of  businessman  to  talk  on  what  busi¬ 
ness  expects.  Skit.  Jane  Secretary  Wins 
Promotion.  Contest  on  finding  errors  in 
problem  letters.  Mr.  Anthony  Program.  What 
to  do  in  letters  with  judgment  problems. 


What  vocations  are  involved?  Who  works 
in  them?  What  do  they  do?  What  special 
training  is  needed?  What  special  type  of 
letter  is  important? 

Group  VI:  Improving 

What  is  the  importance  of  good  grammar, 
correct  letter  etiquette,  clear  self-expression? 
What  special  skills  do  we  need  to  acquire  to 
be  more  efficient? 


Group  VII:  Improving  our 

How  important  are  neatness,  accuracy, 
care  for  details?  Do  these  traits  raise  the 
benefits  of  letters? 
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Activities  For  a  Q-SAGO  Unit 


On  Business  Letter  Writins 


JANE  REED 
Lasall  Junior  College 
Auburndele,  MassacKusetis 

Your  general  business  class  is 
discussing  advertising — 

“Miss  Smith,  my  mother  sent 
away  for  some  flowers  for  a  dollar. 
They  came  yesterday  and  were  all 
spoiled.  Do  you  think  it’s  worth 
while  to  write  a  letter  to  the  com¬ 
pany?’’ 

The  class  is  discussing  community 
responsibilities — 

“Miss  Smith,  the  man  on  the 
radio  said  to  write  to  our  Congress¬ 
man.  My  mother  said  I  should  write 
for  her.  How  do  I  begin?’’ 

Miss  Smith,  drop  everything  if 
you  can.  Now’s  the  time  to  begin 
that  unit  on  business  letter  writing. 
■  Purposes  of  Unit — Instruction  in 
letter  writing  fits  well  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  general  business  educa¬ 


tion  in  giving  basic  knowledges  that 
will  be  of  value  to  everyone  regard¬ 
less  of  occupational  choice. 

All  the  work  should  provide  wel¬ 
come  background  for  the  business 
correspondence  course  that  most 
students  will  take  in  the  junior  or 
senior  year.  It  should,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  enable  the  students  to  do  a 
workmanlike  job  on  the  letter  writ¬ 
ing  that  they  do  while  taking  the 
course. 

In  addition,  the  Q-SAGO  outline 
should  be  used  to  work  in  guidance 
and  consumer  education  values. 

■  Start  with  What  They  Know- 
Most  likely  your  class  hasn’t  quite 
outgrown  the  urge  to  send  for  things. 
Get  them  over  the  “oh,  I  hate  to 
write  letters”  hump  with  the  recog¬ 
nition  that  the  simple  act  of  writing 
a  letter  may  get  them  many  things 
they  would  like  to  have.  (Incidental¬ 
ly,  when  they  start  the  “sending  for 
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things”  project,  see  that  they  send 
for  a  share  of  teaching  aids  for  you.) 

Draw  from  them  the  fact  that  the 
business  letter  is  a  powerful  tool 
in  collecting  bills,  selling  goods,  get¬ 
ting  a  job. 

Stress  the  common  parts  of  the 
letter  and  matters  of  margin  and 
placement.  Emphasize  care  in 
watching  details  and  in  clearness  of 
expression.  Give  them  the  5  C’s — 
letters  should  be  correct,  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  courteous,  complete. 

■  The  Unit  Activities — In  contrast 
to  informational  units,  a  letter¬ 
writing  unit  requires  more  time  for 
drill  than  for  discussion  of  services 
performed.  Under  the  Q-SAGO  plan, 
displays,  charts,  and  special  topics 
can  be  used  effectively  for  much  of 
the  incidental  learning.  The  major 
letter-writing  project  and  minor 
problems  present  a  challenge  to 
keep  the  subject  matter  as  alive  as 
possible.  Actual  writing  may  be 
done  individually  or  in  committees 
with  the  teacher  moving  around 
doing  on-the-spot  correcting.  More 
specific  suggestions  for  activities 
follow: 

•  Displays.  Save  examples  of  all 
types  of  letters  and  envelopes  and 
papers  to  give  the  display  committee 
a  good  start  and  be  sure  that  the 
display  will  include  examples  of  the 
type  of  material  you  wish  em¬ 
phasized. 

•  Demonstrations.  Use  “loaded” 
material.  For  your  shorthand  dem¬ 
onstration,  dictate  a  letter  on  the 
influence  of  shorthand  on  business 
correspondence.  Likewise  use  a  good 
application  letter  or  hints  on  writing 
letters  in  demonstrating  the  mimeo¬ 
graph  or  duplicator  as  a  means  of 
producing  letters  in  quantity.  Then 
give  each  student  one  for  his  note¬ 
book  while  it  is  “hot  off  the  press.” 

Not  too  much  has  been  said  of  the 
letter  project  itself.  It  should  vary 
to  meet  the  needs  and  fit  the  abilities 
of  each  particular  class.  Your  class 
may  be  able  to  type  its  letters.  Then 
again,  a  letter  may  be  too  big  an  un¬ 
dertaking  for  some  of  the  young¬ 
sters,  but  a  postal  card  certainly  will 
not.  The  cost  will  be  less  and  the 
transfer  to  instruction  on  business 
letters  easy. 

Have  your  pupils  ask  a  question 
in  their  letters.  Asking  a  question  is 
certain  to  get  a  reply.  For  example: 
asking  for  a  sample  of  carbon  paper 
would  doubtless  get  the  sample,  but 
asking  specifically  how  many  times 
the  carbon  in  question  can  be  used 
over  and  over  will  get  a  genuine 
discussion-type  letter.  Guide  your 
pupils  to  write  each  to  a  different 
addressee.  This  will  distribute  the 
cost  of  answering  and  time  spent 
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over  a  number  of  firms  and  guard 
against  getting  one  form  letter  in 
reply  when  a  firm  is  deluged  with 
identical  letters. 

Evaluation  of  the  replies  that  the 
class  has  received  must  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  It  will  serve  to  summarize 
the  unit,  carry  out  the  basic  plan  of 
any  Q-SAGO  unit,  and  measure 
each  letter  and  the  firm  behind  it 
in  terms  of  successful  attainment  of 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  Q- 
SAGO  outline. 

■  The  Unit  Outcomes — Measure¬ 
ment  of  the  outcomes  of  a  unit  on 
letter  writing  is  concrete  and  satis¬ 
factory.  You  have  worked  with  and 
guided  each  student  individually 


and  know  his  progress  and  problems. 
Given  a  little  encouragement,  your 
pupils  will  use  their  new-found 
skills  and  they’ll  be  eager  to  tell  you 
about  their  efforts. 

On  the  class  level,  you  will  be 
able  to  measure  results  by  the  use 
to  which  you  put  this  letter  writing. 
Introduce  it  early  and  it  will  be  one 
of  the  basic  tools  in  developing  any 
Q-SAGO  unit.  Remember,  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  formal  unit  on  letter 
writing  should  not  mean  the  end  of 
letter  writing.  A  successful  unit 
should  be  just  the  beginning  of  the 
use  of  its  skills  and  knowledges  in 
enriching  the  elementary  business 
training  course. 


News  of  Business  Equipment 


WALTER  LANGE 


■  The  Tape-Riter — This  revolution¬ 
ary  new  recording  medium  is  being 
introduced  by  Permofiux  Corpora¬ 
tion,  4900  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  as  an  aid  in  the  classroom, 
lecture  hall,  auditorium,  and  library. 
Complete  lectures,  laboratory  find¬ 
ings,  class  notes,  verbal  examina¬ 
tions,  and  educational  data  in  the 
library  may  be  permanently  re¬ 
corded.  The  Tape-Riter  allows  an 
exclusive  magnetic  tape  to  be  used 
over  and  over  again  thousands  of 
times,  a  great  economy  feature  for 
schools  operating  on  a  close  budget. 

■  Mechanical  Record  Control — The 
new  Electrofile,  made  by  Electrofile 
Corporation,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  substitutes  the 
speed  and  economy  of  electricity  for 
the  manual  labor  of  handling  rec¬ 
ords.  The  manufacturer  claims* 
cards  can  be  filed  anywhere  in  the 
Electrofile,  which  uses  an  entirely 
new  principle  in  filing.  By  merely 
pressing  a  lever,  you  cause  the  card 
you  want  to  pop  up  ready  to  be 
pulled  out  for  use. 

■  Stapler  202 — The  Arrow  Fasten¬ 
er  Company,  Inc.,  38  Maujer  Street, 


Brooklyn  6,  New  York,  announces 
a  new  standard  stapling  machine, 
known  as  Arrow  No.  202  Standard 
Stapler.  This  machine  is  designed 
for  heavy  commercial  use  in  the 
office  and  combines  ruggedness  with 
streamlined  beauty.  It  can  be  used 
as  a  stapler  or  a  tacker  and  has 
both  a  temporary  and  a  permanent 
stitch.  It  is  of  all-steel  construction 
with  chrome  finish  and  has  a  stain¬ 
less  steel  cap.  Fastening  up  to  40 
sheets  of  paper,  the  new  stapler  has 
a  reach  of  3%  inches,  weighs  16 
ounces,  and  loads  210  standard 
by  V4-inch  staples. 

■  Typewriter  Margin — A  new  auto¬ 
matic  margin  for  portable  and 
standard  typewriters,  easily  in¬ 
stalled  on  old  or  new  machines,  has 
been  invented  by  Paul  A.  Kegevic, 
1012  South  Glenstone,  Springfield, 
Missouri.  Mr.  Kegevic,  in  displaying 
the  new  margin,  demonstrated  its 
construction  and  ease  of  assembly. 
He  claims  that  elimination  of  many 
moving  parts  reduces  margin 
trouble  to  a  minimum. 

The  new  device  is  so  planned  that 
both  margins  may  be  set  with  a 
lever  from  the  left  or  right  end  of 
the  carriage  or  from  the  keyboard. 
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A  Curriculum  FundamGntal  place  of  business  machines  in  the 

work  of  business  is  so  important  that  any 
school  offering  business  training  should  exercise  every  effort  to  include 
in  its  program  as  much  business-machine  experience  as  possible.  Whether 
that  experience  is  ^'introductory"  or  “acquaintanceship"  or  really  “voca¬ 
tional"  will  depend  on  both  the  need  and  the  facilities  of  each  institution. 
The  only  sensible  long-range  program  is  one  that  provides  a  compre¬ 
hensive  business-machines  course,  but  until  the  day  when  a  school  has 
such  a  course  there  are  many  temporary  activities  that  any  school  can 
and  should  undertake.  Some  of  these  activities  are  of  such  value  that  even 
the  school  that  does  have  a  modern  course  in  business  machines  can  profit 
from  them. 

Business  Machines  Must  Be  Included 
in  Your  Business  Training  Program 


RUTHEHA  KRAUSE 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

Business  machines  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  to  play  in  your  business 
education  program.  Are  your  busi¬ 
ness  students  aware  of  the  modern¬ 
ization  and  mechanization  going  on 
at  an  increasingly  rapid  rate  in  of¬ 
fices  today?  Are  your  teachers  util¬ 
izing  all  the  avenues  through  which 
students  may  learn  of  the  machines 
that  help  expedite  office  work? 

■  The  Machines  Course — The  most 
obvious  and  thorough  means  of 
teaching  students  about  business 
machines  is,  of  course,  through  the 
business-machines  courses  offered 
in  the  schools. 

Some  office  machines  have  been 
in  such  wide  general  usage  for  many 
years  that  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  graduates  of  business  de¬ 
partments  will  be  somewhat  skilled 
in  their  operation.  Included  in  this 
category  are  such  machines  as  the 
typewriter  and  the  adding  machine. 

•  Typewriters.  Whether  the  title 
be  secretary-stenographer,  typist, 
bookkeeper,  general  office  worker, 
or  file  clerk,  the  employee  usually 
is  expected  to  be  able  to  use  a  type¬ 


writer.  Since  typewriting  is  offered 
with  greater  frequency  than  any 
other  subject  in  the  business  curric¬ 
ulum,  it  is  evident  that  the  schools 
are  giving  recognition  to  this  office 
activity. 

•  Calculators.  A  recent  survey 
was  made  of  1,668  office  workers 
employed  by  33  firms  in  such  varied 
types  of  businesses  as  banking,  food, 
steel,  department  store,  insurance, 
construction,  and  others.*  The  data 
reveal  that,  according  to  frequency 
rank,  the  use  of  the  adding  machine 
was  fourth  among  office  duties  when 
all  job  classifications — stenographic, 
general  clerical,  record  keeping,  and 
machine  operator — were  considered 
in  one  group.  It  was  exceeded  only 
by  using  the  telephone,  using  filing 
systems,  and  examining  and/or 
sorting  business  papers.  In  other 
words,  for  any  large  group  of  cleri¬ 
cal  workers,  using  the  adding  ma¬ 
chine  is  an  office  duty  of  greater 
frequency  even  than  that  of  using 
the  typewriter.  In  certain  classifica- 

Survey  of  Office  Dulieg  and  Employer 
Recommendations  for  Improved  Hiyh  School 
Training,  Comiuercikl  Education  Study  Com¬ 
mittee,  Division  of  Curriculum  Study,  Pitts- 
hurf;h  Public  Schools  with  the  Cooperation 
of  The  Pittsburgh  Chapter,  National  Office 
.Management  Association,  December,  lh47. 


tions,  of  course,  this  would  not  be 
true.  But  not  all  business  students 
are  training  for  stenographic  or  sec¬ 
retarial  office  positions. 

■  Planning  a  Course  —  The  vary¬ 
ing  needs  and  interests  of  students 
in  business-machine  training  are 
factors  to  be  considered  in  planning 
the  courses.  If  the  curriculum  and 
the  equipment  make  it  possible,  it 
would  seem  desirable  to  divide  the 
offerings. 

One  course  might  concern  those 
machines  most  likely  to  be  used  by 
stenographic  or  secretarial  majors. 
This  would  probably  include  such 
machines  as  various  kinds  of  dupli¬ 
cators,  transcribing  machines,  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters,  and  adding  ma¬ 
chines. 

Another  course  might  be  designed 
for  bookkeeping  majors,  who  would 
have  greater  interest  in  calculators, 
bookkeeping  machines,  billing  ma¬ 
chines,  and  adding  machines. 

When  a  variety  of  machines  are 
included  in  one  course,  the  students 
cannot,  in  most  cases,  become  skilled 
operators  (to  the  point  of  vocational 
competency)  by  completion  of  a  sin¬ 
gle,  general  course.  Following  the 
introductory  course  with  advance 
courses  in  which  students  can  spe¬ 
cialize  on  one  or  a  few  machines 
would  seem  to  be  the  solution  in 
communities  where  office  positions 
exist  for  graduates  so  qualified. 

But  the  acquaintanceship  level  of 
training  can  be  justified  even  if  it 
means  no  more  than  your  students’ 
having  a  foundation  on  which  to 
build  after  they  go  into  office  em¬ 
ployment.  Such  a  course  removes 
for  them  the  fear  of  the  strange  and 
unknown  and  gives  them  confidence 
that  they  can  use  those  machines. 
An  awareness  of  their  own  short¬ 
comings  in  operating  the  machines 
should  keep  them  from  claiming  a 
degree  of  skill  they  do  not  possess. 
■  Equipment  for  a  Course  —  No 
“ready-made”  list  of  essential  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  business-machines 
laboratory  can  be  given  that  would 
be  suitable  for  all  schools.  One 
must  be  governed  in  part  by  budget 
limitations.  But  within  those  limits, 
equipment  should  be  selected  that 
meets  the  needs  in  terms  of  the  ma¬ 
chines  your  students  are  expected 
to  use  when  they  graduate  and  take 
office  positions. 

Of  course,  judgment  must  be  used 
in  sorting  out  those  positions  involv¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  machines  not  commonly 
encountered;  most  schools  could  not 
justify  the  investment  in  equipment 
or  training  for  just  a  few  such  posi¬ 
tions. 

Probably  no  business  department 
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A  Survey  of  the  Business  Machines  and  Other  Equipment  in  164  American  High  Schools. 

From  a  BEW  Poll  in  June,  1950 


Typewriters,  Standard  . 

Machines,  Duplicating,  Stencil  . 

Tables,  Typewriter,  Non-Adjustable  . 

Chairs,  Straight-Back  . 

Timers,  Interval  . 

Watches,  Stop  . 

Machines,  Adding  (10-Key)  . 

Projectors,  movie  . 

Machines,  Adding  (Full  Keyboard)  . 

Machines,  Duplicating,  Spirit  . 

Cabinets,  Filing,  4-Drawer  . 

Sets,  Filing,  Practice  . 

Machines,  Calculating  . 

Machines,  Voice  Recording,  Cylinder  or  Record 

Projectors,  Slide  Film  . 

Demonstration  Stands,  Typewriter  . 


164) 
136) 
131) 
127) 
117) 
99) 
87) 
86) 
84) 
79) 
70) 
68) 
68) 
58) 
54) 
;  47) 


Cabinets,  Filing,  3-Drawer  .  . 

Copyholders . 

Machines,  Voice  Recording,  Wire  or  Tape 

Chairs,  Posture,  Metal  or  Wood  . 

Typewriters,  Electric  . 

Adjustable  Desks,  Typewriter  . 

Machines,  Duplicating,  Gelatin  (Offset) 

Machines,  Bookkeeping  . 

Felt  Typewriter  Pads,  Noise-Reduction  . 

Cabinets,  Stencil  Filing  . 

Machines,  Check  Writer  . 

Machines,  Billing . 

Cabinets,  Visible  Records  . 

Machines,  Vari-Type  . 

Projectors,  Visual  Cast  . . 

Machines,  Postal  Meter .  . 


45) 

45) 

37) 

35) 

33) 

32) 

30) 

29) 

27) 

21) 

18) 

13) 

12) 

9) 


Table  shows  the  number  of  schools  reporting  ayailability  of  the  indicated  items  in  their  business-training  departments. 
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succeeds  in  setting  up  in  any  one 
year  what  would  be  considered  an 
ideal  business-machines  laboratory. 
Usually  it  grows  by  a  gradual  proc¬ 
ess. 

•  Rentals  and  Gifts.  Some  schools 
have  found  the  rental  arrangements 
offered  by  several  of  the  machines 
companies  more  feasible  than  the 
purchase  of  equipment.  And  in  some 
communities,  businessmen  have  co¬ 
operated  to  the  extent  of  turning 
over  to  the  school  machines  that  are 
still  usable  but  that,  through  depre¬ 
ciation,  have  been  written  off  the 
books  and  are  being  replaced  by 
newer  models. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  school 
should  train  on  models  just  as  up  to 
date  as  those  used  in  business.  But 
not  all  business  offices  will  be  using 
the  newest  models  either.  A  model 
a  few  years  old  will  be  better  than 
none,  and  it  may  be  more  up  to  date 
than  similar  machines  being  used  in 
some  other  offices.  Rentals  offer  a 
good  solution. 

■  Other  Machine  Experience — Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  actual  training  can 
be  given  only  on  those  machines  that 
are  school  equipment.  But  there  are 
other  means  of  acquainting  students 
with  the  machines  used  in  business 
offices  and  the  type  of  work  for 
which  they  are  best  suited. 

•  Observation.  Taking  students 
on  field  trips  in  the  community  or 
neighboring  communities  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  rather  widely  followed.  This 
calls  for  co-operation  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  for  usually  the  trip 
will  require  more  time  and  perhaps 
a  different  hour  from  that  in  which 
the  class  normally  meets.  Such  trips 
are  very  educational  when  wisely 
planned  and  completely  justify  the 
time  taken  from  the  school  day. 

There  should  be  some  preview  and 
follow-up  of  the  points  for  observa¬ 
tion  on  the  trip.  Most  businessmen 
are  co-operative  in  showing  and 


explaining  to  students  the  work  pro¬ 
cedures  of  their  offices  when  such 
visits  have  been  arranged  by  the 
teacher  as  an  educational  function. 

•  B-I-E  Days.  In  some  localities, 
Business-Industry-Education  Days 
are  being  sponsored  to  bring  about 
a  closer  relationship  and  better  un¬ 
derstanding  among  these  three  vital 
phases  of  society. 

More  than  150  cities  and  towns  in 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and 
Indiana  have  held  B-I-E  days  with 
outstanding  results.  Professor  Carl 
M.  Horn  of  Michigan  State  College 
developed  the  idea  of  having  all  the 
schools  of  the  community  closed  for 
a  day  so  that  teachers,  superintend¬ 
ents,  secretaries,  and  school-board 
members  may  tour  local  business 
and  industrial  firms  and  discuss  poli¬ 
cies,  economics,  and  employment 
practices  with  management  execu¬ 
tives.  Perhaps  field  trips  in  your 
community,  or  nearby,  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  on  an  even  broader  scale 
than  you  thought  possible  before. 

•  School  Business  Show.  Another 
means  of  familiarizing  students  with 
business  machines  is  to  bring  the 
machines  to  the  students  on  the 
campus  instead  of  taking  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  business  machines  in 
the  offices.  In  other  words,  sponsor 
a  business-machines  show.  It  does 
not  have  to  be  on  the  scale  of  a  na¬ 
tional  exhibit  to  be  a  success  for 
your  purpose. 

One  can  point  out  to  machines 
agencies  of  the  local  community  and 
neighboring  cities  that  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  them  to  acquaint 
prospective  office  workers  with  their 
products.  Such  a  business-machines 
exhibit  has  become  an  annual  event 
on  our  campus,  and  the  number 
of  exhibitors  participating  could  be 
even  greater  if  it  were  not  necessary 
to  limit  the  numbers  to  the  space 
we  have  available;  business  firms 
have  asked  for  the  privilege. 


There  is  an  even  greater  induce¬ 
ment  when  it  can  be  arranged  for 
a  businessmen’s  organization  of  the 
town  to  cosponsor  the  exhibit.  At¬ 
tendance  of  the  businessmen  is  a 
primary  factor  in  having  the  exhibi¬ 
tors  feel  the  exhibit  to  be  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  venture.  For  example,  the  local 
chapter  of  a  national  professional 
group  has  worked  with  our  depart¬ 
ment  in  this  undertaking  and  thus 
earned  points  from  their  national 
organization  toward  a  service  award 
that  they  desire. 

Do  not  say  that  a  “business  show” 
smacks  of  too  much  commercialism. 
Rightly  conducted,  the  educational 
benefits  will  far  outweigh  the  ad¬ 
vertising  taint,  and  a  service  will  be 
rendered  to  all  those  participating. 

•  Supplementary  Experiences.  If 
neither  visits  to  business  offices  nor 
the  business-machines  exhibit  at 
your  school  is  feasible,  there  are  still 
some  other  ways  in  which  students 
can  gain  an  acquaintance  with  busi¬ 
ness  machines  in  current  use. 

In  those  classes  where  the  study 
of  such  office  equipment  may  find  a 
proper  place — the  secretarial-prac¬ 
tice  course,  for  example —  the  mate¬ 
rial  given  in  textbooks  or  reference 
books  can  be  greatly  enriched.  Mere¬ 
ly  reading  about  a  machine  and  its 
operation  or  use  is  about  the  least 
effectual  of  any  method.  Pictures  of 
the  machine  are  a  supplementary 
aid.  Manufacturers  and  dealers  will 
gladly  provide  the  teacher  with  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  kind  if  the  requests 
are  made  on  school  letterhead.  Many 
offers  are  made  in  advertisements  of 
such  magazines  as  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World,  The  Office,  Office  Ap¬ 
pliances,  and  Office  Management  and 
Equipment. 

Films,  such  as  Business  Machines 
and  Modern  Business  Machines,  are 
another  aid  that  may  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  Much  better  even  than 
showing  motion  pictures  is  having 
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LEADING  HIGH  SCHOOL 
Student  Organizations 
Treasurer’s  Report 

For  Month  Ended  September  30,  1950 


NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION 

BALANCE 

FIRST 

OF 

MONTH 

RECEIPTS 

DURING 

MONTH 

TOTAL 

BALANCE 

AND 

RECEIPTS 

PAYMENTS! 

DURING 

MONTH 

BALANCE 

END 

OF 

MONTH 

Sludenr  Council 

$55.89 

$74.83 

$29.70 

Debating  Society 

313.29 

33.00 

28.25 

Honor  Society 

210.38 

65.10 

10.16 

Dramatic  Club 

482.88 

182.16 

53.50 

Travel  Club 

.  24.50 

16.60 

29.82 

Girls'  League 

147.52 

76.65 

65.70 

L.  H.  S.  News 

252.67 

235.40 

231.95 

Student  Welfare  Fund 

251.32 

15.23 

35.29 

Art  Fund 

18.71 

5.50 

3.01 

Junior  Red  Cross 

59.15 

100.25 

75.00 

Band  and  Orchestra 

459.31 

5.92 

30.95 

Choral  Group 

54.93 

7.05 

19.63 

Student  Loan  Fund 

2385.68 

104.50 

692.55 

Library  Account 

172.61 

55.40 

92.40 

Photography  Club 

15.75 

4.30 

8.90 

TOTALS 
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Above:  Student's  Problem.  Below:  Teacher's  Key. 


LEADING  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Student  Organizations 

Treasurer’s  Report 

For  Month  Ended  September  30,  1950 

NAME  OF  ORGANIZATION 

BALANCE 

FIRST 

OF 

MONTH 

RECEIPTS 

DURING 

MONTH 

TOTAL 

BALANCE 

AND 

RECEIPTS 

PAYMENTS 

DURING 

MONTH 

BALANCE 

END 

OF 

MONTH 

Student  Council 

$  130.72 

$  101.02 

Debating  Society 

346.29 

318.04 

Honor  Society 

275.48 

265.32 

Dramatic  Club 

665.04 

611.54 

Travel  Club 

41.10 

11.28 

Girls'  League 

224.17 

158.47 

L  H.  S.  News 

488.07 

256.12 

Student  Welfare  Fund 

266.55 

231.26 

Art  Fund 

24.21 

21.20 

junior  Red  Cross 

159.40 

84.40 

Bond  and  Orchestra 

465.23 

434.28 

Choral  Group 

61.98 

42.35 

Student  Loan  Fund 

2490.18 

1797.63 

Library  Account 

228.01 

135.61 

Photography  Club 

20.05 

11.15 

TOTTALS 

4904.59 

981.89 

5886.48 

1406.81 

4479.67 

September  Bookkeepins  Awards  Contest 
Is  Based  On  School  Activities 


the  machine  there  to  examine  and 
see  in  operation.  Perhaps  the  class 
can  be  divided  into  student  commit¬ 
tees  and,  with  the  suggestion  coming 
from  the  teacher  and  the  initiative 
from  the  students,  “samples”  of 
those  machines  that  are  portable  can 
be  borrowed  from  different  sources 
and  brought  to  the  classroom  for 
an  hour  or  two  where  their  use  can 
be  explained  and  demonstrated. 

■  Conclusion — Thus  we  find  the 
ways  and  means  for  students’  know¬ 
ing  more  about  business  machines 
are  varied.  They  will  not  all  give 
equal  results,  and  the  business  edu¬ 
cation  program  is  handicapped  with¬ 
out  adequate  business  machines  in 
the  school  for  actual  use.  But  the 
other  procedures  suggested  also  can 
make  a  contribution  in  developing 
business-machines  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  our  students.  In  any  case, 
something  must  be  done  to  include 
business-machine  training  in  the 
business  education  program — and 
the  more,  the  better. 


Alphabetizing  Homework 

MARY  ELLEN  OLIVERIO 
Marshall  Collage 
Huntington,  West  Virginia 

When  our  students  turned  in  their 
homework  and  the  papers  they 
typed  in  class,  they  did  the  natural 
thing:  dropped  their  work  in  a 
wire  basket  on  our  desk — in  no  par¬ 
ticular  order.  Then,  when  we  turned 
to  the  task  of  checking  papers  and 
recording  their  completion,  the 
problem  of  matching  papers  with 
the  students’  record  cards  (which 
were  alphabetized)  was  just  one 
more  unhappy  step  in  the  whole 
unhappy  business  of  marking  pa¬ 
pers. 

•  An  Experiment.  We  arranged  a 
set  of  files  with  alphabetic  guides. 
Each  student  was  assigned  a  folder. 
Students  were  instructed  to  place 
in  their  folders  any  homework  they 
brought  to  class  and  any  work 
done  in  class  that  they  were  to  turn 
in.  We  found  it  possible,  then,  to 
draw  from  the  students’  folders  all 
their  work  each  day — alphabetized! 
— and,  after  checking  the  work,  to 
return  those  papers  that  we  wished 
to  return  by  simply  placing  them 
back  in  the  folders  for  the  students 
to  pick  out  when  next  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  file. 

•  Evaluation.  It  worked!  Papers 
are  now  arranged  for  quick  record¬ 
ing  and  easy  return  to  the  student. 
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MILTON  BRIGGS 

Head,  Department  of  Business  Education 
New  Bedford  (Massachusetts)  High  School 

For  the  fourteenth  consecutive 
year,  Business  Education  World 
introduces  a  new  series  of  the  Briggs 
bookkeeping  problems  to  challenge 
the  ability  and  stimulate  the  inter¬ 
est  of  your  students.  By  solving 
these  practical  problems,  your 
students  can  earn  worth-while  cer¬ 
tificates  of  achievement  and  at- 


BE’ 

tractive  pins  that  will  serve  as  ten 
evidence  of  their  accomplishment,  f  it  h 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  =  the 
have  participated  in  this  awards  .  tior 
program.  Letters  from  their  teach-  sen 
ers  prove  that  they  have  profited  Aw 
from  the  experience  that  this  pro-  Hui 
gram  provides.  Your  students,  too,  awj 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  Ful 
participate  in  this  progressive  plan  Feb 
for  improvement. 

■  An  Explanation  of  the  Awards  Aw 
Program — Each  month  during  the  i  1 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD  |  SEP' 


September  through 


school  year 
May — Business  Education  World 
will  publish  a  practical  bookkeeping 
problem.  The  solution  of  each  prob¬ 
lem  will  require  not  more  than  one 
or  two  class  periods 


The  awards 
program  can  be  made  a  part  of  your 


you  wish,  It  may  be  introduced  as 
an  extracurricular  activity  with 
extra  credit  for  each  satisfactory  so¬ 
lution  of  a  BEW  bookkeeping  prob¬ 
lem.  A  teacher’s  key  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  with  each  problem  to  aid  in 
correction  of  the  students’  papers. 

To  every  student  who  prepares  a 
neat  and  accurate  solution  for  the 
monthly  bookkeeping  problem, 
Business  Education  World  will 
award  a  certificate  of  achievement. 
For  the  first  paper  accepted  by  his 
teacher,  the  student  will  receive  a 
Junior  Certificate;  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  solution  of  a  second  problem, 
he  will  be  awarded  a  Senior  Cer¬ 
tificate;  for  the  third,  a  Superior 
Certificate.  Certificates  must  be 
earned  in  order,  but  not  necessarily 
in  consecutive  months.  Candidates 
for  certification  may  be  selected  by 
the  teacher  or  by  a  committee  of 
students  selected  to  serve  as  judges. 
Except  as  requested  below,  NO 
PAPERS  ARE  TO  BE  SENT  TO 
THE  AWARDS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
BEW, 


i$  added. 


somethi 


bookkeeping  problem.  (The  prob¬ 
lem  may  be  dictated,  written  on  the 
blackboard,  or  individual  copies 
may  be  purchased  at  5  cents  each  or 
$1.60  a  subscription — 10  tests  a 
month  for  9  months.) 

2.  Select  the  student  solutions 
thaj;  are  accurate  and  that,  in  your 
opinion,  meet  acceptable  business 
standards  for  neatness  and  legibil¬ 
ity.  (You  may,  if  you  wish,  employ  a 
committee  of  students  to  judge  the 
work  of  their  classmates  and  select 
the  satisfactory  solutions.) 

3.  Type  or  print  a  list  of  the 
names  of  the  students  you  recom¬ 
mend  for  certification.  Place  the 
figure  “1”  after  each  name  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  first,  or  Junior,  cer¬ 
tificate  is  to  be  awarded.  (In  later 
months,  “2”  will  indicate  that  the 
Senior  Certificate  is  to  be  awarded 
and  “3,”  the  Superior  Certificate.) 
Be  sure  to  sign  your  name  and  ad¬ 
dress. 

4.  Attach  to  your  list  of  candidates 
for  certification  the  ONE  paper  that 
you  consider  the  best  of  all  solu¬ 
tions.  The  student  who  prepared  this 
solution  will  be  awarded,  without 
charge,  the  gold  emblem  of  the 
Order  of  Business  Efficiency*  pro¬ 
vided  he  or  she  represents  a  class  or 
club  of  fifteen  or  more. 

5.  Remit  10  cents  for  each  can¬ 
didate.  (This  fee  covers  only  in  part 
the  costs  of  printing  and  mailing.) 
Send  your  remittance,  your  list  of 
candidates  for  certification,  and  your 
most  worthy  student’s  solution  to 

The  Awards  Department 
Business  Education  World 
330  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18,  New  York 


(This  is  a  major  change  in 
the  awards  program  as  it  has  been 
conducted  in  previous  years.)  Cer¬ 
tification  by  the  teacher  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  insure  the  issuance  of 
awards. 

With  each  list  of  students’  names 
submitted  for  certification,  the 
teacher  is  requested  to  send  the  ONE 
paper  that  he  or  she  considers  the 
best  in  the  class  or  club.  For  this 
solution  of  the  contest  problem,  if 
it  proves  to  be  without  fault.  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  will  award 
a  beautiful  gold  pin,  emblem  of  the 
Order  of  Business  Efficiency.  This 
award  can  be  made  only  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  submits  the  most  out¬ 
standing  paper  from  classes  or  clubs 
of  fifteen  or  more  students. 

Beginning  February  1  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  March  15,  1951, 
BEW  will  sponsor  its  big  annual  In¬ 
ternational  Bookkeeping  Contest  as 
it  has  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  In 
the  annual  contest,  student  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  contest  problem  must  be 
sent  to  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Awards  Department  for  judging. 
Hundreds  of  valuable  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  the  big  annual  contest. 
Full  details  will  be  published  in  the 
February  issue  of  BEW. 

*  Rules  for  Participation  in  the 
Awards  Program  This  Month — 

1.  Have  your  students  work  the 


*  A  may  rpcpivp  fnun  REW  a  charter 

for  a  chapter  of  tlie  order  of  HiiKiness  Effi¬ 
ciency.  Full  Information  concerninp  the  Order 
of  Business  Efficiency  will  be  published  in 
the  October  Issue  of  this  maftazine. 


SEPTEMBER,  1950 


Closing  date  for  certification  of  solu¬ 
tions  for  the  September  bookkeeping 
problem  is  October  8. 

■  The  September  Bookkeeping  Prob¬ 
lem — The  purpose  of  the  first  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  new  series  is  to  emphasize 
early  in  the  bookkeeping  course  the 
importance  of  these  fundamentals: 
clear  and  uniform  figure  formation, 
legible  handwriting,  accurate  addi¬ 
tion  and  subtraction,  neat  rulings 
with  ink,  and  following  specific  di¬ 
rections.  The  problem  presents  a 
form  and  figures  close  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  most  students.  (Problems 
to  be  published  in  succeeding  months 
will  concern  technical  terms  of 
bookkeeping,  payrolls  and  other 
current  business  forms  and  practices, 
journalizing,  posting,  preparation  of 
the  trial  balance,  work  sheet,  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  and  adjustments.) 

Please  read  the  following  intro¬ 
ductory  paragraphs  to  your  stu¬ 
dents:  Assume  that  you  are  serving 
as  treasurer  of  student  organizations 
at  Leading  High  School.  Copy  and 
complete  the  monthly  report  show¬ 
ing  cash  receipts,  payments,  and 
balances.  Use  pen  and  ink  on  plain 
white  or  composition  paper,  8^  by 
11  inches.  There  are  35  spaces  to  be 
filled,  including  the  totals  for  col¬ 
umns.  Write  legibly,  make  figures 
that  are  clear  and  uniform  in  size, 
check  your  additions  ‘  and  sub¬ 
tractions  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
accurate.  Follow  these  directions 
carefully:  Separate  the  columns  of 
figures  in  the  report  by  ruling  double 
vertical  lines.  Omit  all  dollar  signs. 
In  place  of  the  decimal  points,  rule 
single  vertical  lines  to  separate  the 
dollars  from  the  cents.  Separate  the 
names  of  the  student  organizations, 
and  the  figures  for  each,  by  a  single 
horizontal  line. 

If  your  work  in  preparing  your 
solution  for  this  bookkeeping  prob¬ 
lem  is  correct  and  neat.  Business 
Education  World  will  send  you  a 
Certificate  of  Achievement  that  you 
will  be  proud  to  show  your  parents, 
friends,  and  prospective  employers. 
If  your  paper  is  outstanding  among 
those  in  your  class  or  club,  you  will 
be  awarded  a  beautiful  gold  pin,  the 
emblem  of  the  national  Order  of 
Business  Efficiency.  Next  month, 
you  will  be  told  more  about  this  or¬ 
ganization  that  you  will  be  privi¬ 
leged  to  join.  Also,  in  the  months 
ahead,  there  will  be  opportunities 
for  you  to  earn  other  awards,  and 
about  midyear  there  will  be  a  big 
International  Bookkeeping  Contest 
with  hundreds  of  valuable  prizes. 
You  can  win!  But,  right  now,  let’s 
go  to  work  on  the  September  prob¬ 
lem. 
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How  Should  We  Grade  Our  Shorthand  Students? 
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by  arbitrary  standards  or  by  comparative  achievement?,  pi 


■  I  Prefer  Terminal  Standards  Only 
— We  introduce  Shorthand  I  in  the 
junior  year  and  have  36  weeks  with 
daily  class  periods  of  45  minutes. 
Shorthand  II  is  given  in  the  senior 
year,  also  for  36  weeks  with  daily 
class  periods  of  45  minutes.  By  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  our  shorthand 
students  must  have  acquired  a  mini¬ 
mum  speed  of  60  words  a  minute 
before  they  will  be  admitted  to  the 
senior  shorthand  class.  Our  gradua¬ 
tion  minimum  is  100  words  a  minute. 

Most  of  the  junior  shorthand  stu¬ 
dents  meet  their  requirement  well 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and 
a  number  of  them  are  eligible  for 
the  80-word  certificates.  In  our  ef¬ 
fort  to  insure  that  all  the  juniors 
attain  at  least  a  speed  of  60  words 
a  minute,  some  of  the  others  (who, 
undoubtedly,  could  have  reached  a 
speed  of  100  or  120  words  a  minute) 
have  been  somewhat  neglected. 

With  the  use  of  Simplified  mate¬ 
rial,  a  number  of  our  juniors  could 
have  taken  dictation  at  the  rate  of 
100  or  120  words  a  minute  for  five 
minutes,  if  they  had  received  a  little 
more  attention.  I  feel  that  they  han¬ 
dled  dictation  more  expertly  and 
advanced  more  rapidly  with  the  new 
method. 

•  The  Grading  Problem.  As  for 
grading  commercial  students  in  com¬ 
parison  of  one  to  the  other  (as  is 
normally  done  in  history  or  English 
classes),  I  should  prefer  to  grade 
them  according  to  the  fashion  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Introduction  to  Applied 
Secretarial  Practice:  “.  .  .  there  is 
only  one  standard  in  business  for  a 
letter  that  has  been  transcribed  from 
dictation,  so  there  is  only  one  stand¬ 
ard  of  proficiency  for  every  assign¬ 
ment  that  is  given  a  secretary,  .  .  . 
Business  has  no  place  for  a  grade 
system  consisting  of  excellent,  good, 
fair,  poor,  and  failure.  Only  two 
grades  will  be  given  by  the  business¬ 
man  —  satisfactory  or  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.” 

Our  record  system,  however,  re¬ 
quires  a  percentage  mark.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  student’s  actual  work, 
output,  and  class  endeavor.  Accuracy 
and  speed  are  necessarily  figured 
into  the  work-mark.  Into  this  type 
of  marking  something  of  the  com¬ 
parison  method  finds  its  way. 

•  Viewing  Final  Minima.  I  do 
think,  very  definitely,  that  there 
should  be  terminal  standards  to  be 


met.  In  our  school  the  minimum  for 
the  junior  student  is  60  and  for  the 
graduate  100  words  a  minute.  These 
minimum  requirments  are  not  high, 
but  we  find  them  adequate  and  chal¬ 
lenging  enough  for  the  majority  of 
the  students. 

As  to  standards  for  in-between 
report  periods,  more  power  to  those 
who  can  work  out  a  method  of 
standardizing  achievement!  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  no  trick  in  the 
private  business  school,  where  a  new 
group  is  started  each  week  or  so  and 
each  student  progresses  at  his  own 
pace;  but  in  an  academic  high  school, 
the  possibilities  decrease  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  number  and  choice  of 
electives  and  curricula  open  to  stu¬ 
dents,  Some  students  will  always  go 
beyond  the  standard,  and  for  them  a 
term-by-term  minimum  would  be 
meaningless.  Others  will  struggle  or 
delay  till  the  last  dismissal  bell 
sounds.  For  those  with  less  ability,  a 
series  of  term  minima  can  prove  an 
endless  nerve-racker. 

Minimum  terminal  standards,  yes; 
but  standardization  for  the  in-be¬ 
tween  terms?  There’s  the  rub  still. — 
Sister  M.  Ares,  O.S.F.,  Alvernia 
High  School,  Chicago. 

■  I  Favor  Comparative  Grading  — 
In  a  public  high  school  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  where  the  state  compulsory- 
attendance  age  is  18,  arbitrary 
standards  are  not  realistic.  We  feel 
that  we  should  not  deepen  a  student’s 
sense  of  frustration  by  a  rigid  mini¬ 
mum-passing  standard,  particularly 
if  a  youngster  ( 1 )  has  been  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  the  required  homework, 
(2)  attending  class  with  minimum 
absence,  and  (3)  making  an  effort 
toward  some  type  of  constructive 
class  contribution. 

•  Counseling.  Fundamentally,  the 
problem  revolves  around  proper 
counseling.  If  a  potential  steno¬ 
graphic  student’s  vocational  prog¬ 
nosis  looks  doubtful,  but  he  insists 
upon  enrolling  and  exerts  his  con¬ 
scientious  and  best  efforts,  we  try  to 
find  some  basis  to  give  credit  at  the 
end  of  the  first  semester.  Such  a 
student  can  usually  be  turned  into 
some  other  more  productive  phase 
of  clerical  work  after  a  semester’s 
trial  in  shorthand.  The  entire  busi¬ 
ness  department  endeavors  to  find 
such  a  pupil’s  proper  niche. 

However,  such  “courtesy”  mini¬ 
mum-passing  grades  usually  stop 


after  the  first  exploratory  trial.  We 
feel  that  neither  the  future  employer 
nor  the  poor  stenographer  is  done 
any  kindness  by  a  student’s  being 
passed  indefinitely  with  substandard 
skills  in  a  competitive  employment 
market. 

•  Recommendations.  Our  sugges- 

tions  are:  (1)  Pass  whenever  pos* 
sible  with  credit  at  the  end  of  thej 
first  semester.  (2)  Treat  each  student 
as  an  individual  rather  than  as  a  unit- 
of  a  rigid  system.  (3)  Attempt  to! 
adhere  to  minimum  standards  after 
the  first  semester,  (4)  Remember^ 
that  teachers  are  judged  by  thosej; 
who  succeed,  and  that  failing  stun 
dents  endear  no  teacher  to  the  ad-t 
ministration!  —  Marion  S.  Ridoutj 
Manual  Arts  High  School,  Los  An-I 
geles.  | 

■  I  Favor  the  Arbitrary  -  Standard) 
Method  —  It  seems  fairer  and  has 
many  advantages. 

•  Reasons  for  Standards.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  value  to  an  estab-S 
lished  series  of  goals  stating  what[ 
requirements  constitute  each  grade. 
This  tends  to  challenge  the  teacher 
to  do  her  best  each  class  period  to 
keep  the  students  motivated  and  in¬ 
terested.  The  student,  also,  knows 
from  the  beginning  what  he  must  do 
to  achieve  his  mark.  There  is,  as  a| 
result,  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part 
of  both  the  student  and  the  teacher 
to  reach  the  highest  goal  possible. 

In  the  second  place,  when  more 
than  one  teacher  in  the  school  is 
teaching  the  subject,  it  is  almost  a 
necessity  to  know  what  constitutesj 
a  given  mark.  Students  have  the 
habit  of  discussing  their  work  out 
side  of  class;  and  if  one  is  marked] 
high  while  another  is  marked  aver 
age  for  the  same  quality  of  work, 
the  student  receiving  the  average| 
grade  is  naturally  dissatisfied.  Coun 
selors  or  registrars  become  swamped 
with  protests;  and  soon  the  need 
common,  fixed  standards  is  apparent 
Students  feel  there  is  fairness  and 
no  partiality  shown  when  unifora 
standards  are  used  by  all  th(| 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  rea¬ 
sons  for  standards,  the  placemen! 
office  finds  it  very  advantageomi 
when  recommending  students  fa 
given  positions.  In  checking  th« 
marks  of  a  student,  the  placement 
office  knows  the  degree  of  skill  at 
tained  by  that  student  and  has  soi»| 
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1  idea  as  to  whether  the  student  would 
*  be  able  to  handle  any  position  in 
question.  The  student  is  benefited, 

I  too,  for  he  is  more  likely  to  be 
placed  in  a  suitable  position. 

^  •  Basis  for  Standards.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  teacher  to  keep  a  record 
of  what  she  has  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  with  her  students  each  semes¬ 
ter  for  a  period  of  some  years  in 
order  to  arrive  at  an  absolutely  ac¬ 
ceptable  conclusion.  One  teaching  a 
subject  for  the  first  time  does  not 
know  exactly  what  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  given  time  and  must 
mark  more  or  less  by  the  comparison 
pos-J  method.  The  teacher  can  build  a 
'  the  chart  of  accomplishments,  as  a 
dent  guide  in  grading  future  students, 
unit:  This  chart  should  cover  a  number  of 
3t  to ,  semesters,  so  as  to  have  a  large  sam- 
after  pling  as  the  basis  of  the  final  stand- 
mber’  ards.  If  there  is  more  than  one  per¬ 
son  teaching  the  subject,  there 
should  be  a  pooling  of  the  findings  of 
all  the  teachers. 

To  recommend  one  set  standard 
for  all  schools  is  an  impossibility; 
but  I  should  like  to  suggest  a  work¬ 
able  basis  for  grading  shorthand 
students  as  it  is  used  in  our  school, 
a  senior  high  school  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  approximately  1800  stu¬ 
dents. 

We  give  two  years  of  shorthand, 
four  semesters  known  as  Shorthand 
I,  II,  III,  and  IV.  The  class  periods 
are  55  minutes  long,  and  all  tran¬ 
scription  is  done  in  class.  In  Short¬ 
hand  I  and  Shorthand  II,  the  tran¬ 
scription  is  written  in  longhand; 
transcription  in  Shorthand  III  and 
IV  is  done  on  typewriters. 

•  Ability  Grouping.  Since  short 
hand  teachers  set  the  rate  of  dicta¬ 
tion  for  the  students,  we  find  it 
advisable  to  group  our  students  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ability  after  the  first 
semester.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
assign  our  above-average  students  to 
work  in  a  “speed  group.”  There  are 
instances,  due  to  schedule  conflicts, 
when  the  above  plan  cannot  be  tar¬ 
ried  out  completely;  but  it  gives 
students  at  all  levels  a  better  chance 
to  progress. 

•  Our  Standards — 

•  Shorthand  I.  Our  primary  goal 
in  Shorthand  I  is  to  develop  the 
skill  of  taking  and  transcribing  dic¬ 
tation  for  a  duration  of  three  min¬ 
utes,  with  emphasis  on  accuracy. 
The  material  used  is  based  primarily 
on  brief  forms.  The  secondary  goal 
is  to  be  able  to  pass  a  theory  test  and 
a  brief-form  test,  each  made  up  of 
100  words. 

Theory  tests  consisting  of  fifty 
words  are  given  at  the  completion 
of  each  chapter.  The  grading  used 
for  the  chapter  tests  is  as  follows: 
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Shorthand  Seminar 


Whafs  Your  Problem? 

“It  would  be  a  good  idea,”  BEW 
thought,  “to  find  out  what  com¬ 
petent  teachers  do  about  their 
shorthand  problems.” 

BEW  dug  into  its  correspond¬ 
ence  files  and  came  up  with  the 
No.  1  question:  “How  should  we 
gn’ade  shorthand  students?”  Then 
BEW  relayed  that  question  to  sev¬ 
eral  teachers  known  to  be  com¬ 
petent  because  their  students  win 
so  many  shorthand  certificates  and 
honors.  BEW  presents  here,  with¬ 
out  editorial  comment,  answers 
received. 

If  you  would  care  to  comment 
on  these  answers,  or  offer  your 
own  answers,  or  ask  other  ques¬ 
tions,  write  BEW — today. 


A,  O  to  3  errors;  B,  4  or  5  errors; 
C,  6  to  8  errors;  and  D,  9  or  10  errors. 
The  chapter  tests,  we  believe,  serve 
as  an  inventory  for  the  teacher  to 
indicate  where  the  students  need 
more  assistance  and  also  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  rate  of  individual  progress. 

The  following  are  the  scales  used 
in  theory,  brief-form,  and  dictation 
tests: 

Brief-form  test  (100  words):  A, 
100-99;  B,  98-97;  C,  96-85;  and  D, 
84-76. 

Theory  test  (100  words):  A,  100- 
95;  B,  94-86;  C,  85-70;  and  D,  69-56. 

Three-minute  dictation  test  at  60 
w.a.m.:  A,  1-5  errors;  B,  6-12  er¬ 
rors;  C,  13-25  errors;  and  D,  26-35 
errors. 

The  final  grade  is  weighted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  dictation,  50  per  cent;  brief 
form,  25  per  cent;  and  theory,  25 
per  cent. 

No  student  with  a  grade  lower 
than  “C”  is  permitted  to  continue 
with  shorthand  unless  he  repeats 
Shorthand  I.  We  believe  that  no  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  penalized  for  having 
attempted  to  learn  shorthand.  It  is 
only  by  such  experience  that  we  can 
learn  whether  he  has  an  aptitude  for 
the  subject.  If  a  student  does  his 
best  in  a  venture  that  proves  not  to 
be  his  particular  interest,  he  should 
receive  credit,  even  if  only  a  weak 
one. 

•  Shorthand  11.  During  the  second 
semester,  the  majority  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  take  the  official  60-w.a.m.  test 
with  comparative  ease,  and  the  su¬ 
perior  people  pass  the  80-w.a.m.  test. 
Our  marking  scale: 

Dictation  (5  minutes  at  60 
w.a.m.),  comprising  50  per  cent  of 
the  final  grade:  A,  pass  one  80-word 


test  and  five  60- word  tests;  B,  pass 
five  60- word  tests;  and  C,  pass  one 
60- word  test.  We  allow  15  errors  on 
60-w.a.m.  dictation  and  20  errors  on 
80-w.a.m.  dictation. 

Theory  (100-word  test),  compris¬ 
ing  25  per  cent  of  the  final  grade: 
A,  100-95;  B,  94-90;  C,  89-85;  and 
D,  84-75. 

Brief-form  (100  words)  test,  com¬ 
prising  25  per  cent  of  the  final  grade: 
A,  100;  B,  98-97;  C,  96-90;  and  D, 
89-85. 

•  Shorthand  III.  In  the  third  se¬ 
mester,  transcription  is  taught  on 
the  typewriter,  and  our  aims  are  to 
transcribe  many  mailable  letters  and 
to  improve  the  rate  of  taking  dicta¬ 
tion.  The  transcript  of  each  five- 
minute  take  is  graded  on  the  basis 
of  accuracy.  A  chart  is  posted  in  the 
room  showing  what  constitutes  an 
A,  B,  C,  and  D  at  the  different  speed 
levels,  with  the  maximum  number 
of  errors  permitted,  as  the  example 
below  indicates: 


Name 

D 

C 

B 

A 

15-60 

9-60 

12-80 

8-80 

23-80 

20-80 

17-100 

12-100 

E.  Jones 

15-60 

21-80 

2-60 

9-80 

5-80 

10-100 

For  a  student  to  receive  a  final 
grade  at  any  level,  he  must  have  • 
passed  at  least  three  tests  at  that 
level.  His  mailable  letters  may  lower 
his  mark,  but  they  cannot  raise  it  to 
a  higher  level.  You  will  notice  that 
in  this  semester  the  student  must  be 
able  to  take  dictation  at  the  rate  of 
80  or  100  w.a.m.  in  order  to  receive 
an  A  or  B  grade;  however,  many  do 
pass  the  120  and  occasionally  there 
is  a  student  who  passes  the  140- 
w.a.m.  test. 

Since  the  students  are  graded 
three  times  during  the  semester,  I 
usually  rate  the  student,  during  any 
given  marking  period  before  the  end 
of  the  semester,  one  mark  in  advance 
of  what  is  shown  on  the  chart.  In 
other  words,  if  the  student  has  made 
the  grade  of  “D,”  I  give  him  a  “C” 
anticipating  his  progress  to  that  level 
by  the  end  of  the  term. 

•  Shorthand  IV  is  handled  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  III  except 
that  the  chart  specifies  different 
levels  of  achievement. 


D 

C 

B 

A 

Name 

12-60 

15-80 

7-60 

10-80 

20-100 

5-80 

10-90 

15-100 

5-90 

10-100 

The  chart  has  no  rating  for  the  120 
and  140  speed  levels;  anyone  achiev¬ 
ing  those  rates  receives  an  “A.”  For 
example,  out  of  one  of  my  classes  of 
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HARRY  BOWSER.  EDIPHONE  EXECUTIVE  and  chairman  of  the  National  Sales  Executives' 
1950  "Selling  As  a  Career"  essay  contest,  presents  the  first  prize  of  $1,000  to  Johnny  Stacer, 
of  Dallas,  at  the  NSE  convention  in  Detroit.  Stacer  won  over  18,000  competitors. 


IT-Year-Old  Dallas  Student  Wins 
National  Selling  Essay  Contest 


32  students,  twelve  people  passed 
the  120  and  two  passed  the  140. 

The  awards  received  by  the  120- 
and  140- word  writers  are  obtained 
by  the  school  and  are  presented  at 
honors  assembly.  This  assembly  is 
attended  by  the  11th  and  12  th 
graders,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
presentation  of  these  awards  at  the 
assembly  affords  an  incentive  for 
the  future  advanced-shorthand  stu¬ 
dents. — Marion  Hunsicker,  Fordson 
High  School,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 

■  I  Straddle  the  Fence — I  firmly 
believe  that  students  will  rise  to  any 
standards  set  for  them.  So,  1  set 
standards,  in  a  general  way,  and 
then  temper  the  grades  in  view  of 
“other  considerations.” 

Sometimes  our  classes  are  screened 
and  sometimes*  they  are  not.  That 
makes  a  difference.  But  from  the 
first  day,  my  students  know  that  I 
expect  some  of  them  to  reach  120 
w.a.m.  and  all  of  them  to  pass  the  80 
by  June.  They’re  told,  too,  that 
they’ll  have  no  trouble  reaching 
these  goals  if  they’ll  do  the  prepara¬ 
tions  assigned  and  not  be  absent. 

I  believe  in  “comparative”  or 
“class  average”  grades  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  I  give  very  few  A’s.  If  classes 
are  not  screened,  I  think  their  dis¬ 
tribution  of  grades  will  be  the  same 
as  in  any  other  normal  class.  But  I 
do  add  something  else.  The  :;ange 
from  “barely  passing”  to  A  for  each 
of  our  three  grading  periods  is: 
30-80  w.a.m.  on  practiced  material 
for  the  first  period,  50-100  w.a.m. 
for  the  second  period,  and  80-120 
w.a.m.  for  the  third  period.  That’s 
my  standard;  I  tell  the  students  only 
the  top  goal. 

I  give  grades  mostly  on  transcrip¬ 
tion  from  practiced  matter.  I  do  con¬ 
sider  —  just  a  bit  —  the  students’ 
achievement  on  the  theory  tests.  I 
usually  stick  to  2-  and  3 -minute 
transcripts,  and  I  use  the  Blanchard 
pyramid  plan  in  my  speed-building 
dictation,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  some  of  the  dictation  reaches 
200  w.a.m.  on  practiced  material. 

•  I’m  tough,  but  I  set  standards 
within  the  students’  reach.  I  do  not 
tolerate  absence  (I’ve  been  known 
to  turn  down  office  excuses)  except 
for  real  illness  or  death. 

There’s  real  understanding  and 
sympathy,  please  understand;  my 
students  know  I  play  no  favorites, 
that  I  want  them  to  be  “finished 
products.”  Their  reaction?  I  think 
my  affection  for  my  students,  if  one 
can  measure  by  tokens  and  gifts  and 
expressions,  confidences,  problems 
they  bring,  and  so  on,  is  reciprocated. 
And  they  meet  the  standards. — Perle 
Marie  Parvis,  Hammond,  Indiana. 


Johnny  Stacer,  a  student  at  Jesuit 
High  School,  Dallas,  Texas,  topped 
approximately  18,000  high  school 
students  in  404  schools  throughout 
the  country  in  his  essay,  “Selling 
As  a  Career”  in  the  third  annual 
contest  sponsored  by  National  Sales 
Executives,  Inc. 

The  contest  represents  one  phase 
of  the  long-range  educational  pro¬ 
gram  of  N.S.E.,  an  organization  of 
more  than  14,000  sales  executives, 
to  interest  high  school  and  college 
students  in  joining  the  sales  profes¬ 
sion  and  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
importance  of  selling. 

Harry  Bowser,  director  of  Sales 
Education  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc., 
was  chairman  of  this  year’s  contest. 
In  presenting  the  prizes,  Mr.  Bowser 
emphasized  the  need  for  an  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  high-caliber  youth 
in  sales  ranks.  He  explained  that 
two  million  new  salesmen  are  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  60  million  workers 
on  the  nation’s  payrolls,  and  he 
stressed  the  attractive  career  possi¬ 
bilities  in  the  sales  profession. 

■  The  Winner — Stacer  was  born  in 
St.  Louis  on  August  20,  1932.  His 
people,  however,  have  been  Dallas 
residents  since  the  middle  of  the 
past  century. 

It’s  nothing  new  for  Johnny  to  be 
a  winner.  When  he  was  in  the  Fourth 
Grade  and  again  when  he  was  in 
the  Seventh  Grade,  he  participated 
in  the  Quiz  Kids  program.  On  sev¬ 


eral  occasions  he  has  come  out  first 
in  writing,  oratorical,  and  fiction 
contests. 

■  The  Winnings — The  first  prize  in 
the  N.S.E.  contest  was  an  award 
of  $1,000  and  a  three-day  trip  to 
N.S.E.’s  Annual  Distribution  Con¬ 
gress,  held  this  year  at  Detroit.  The 
second  and  third  prizes  were  $250 
and  $100.  Seven  awards  of  $50 
apiece  also  were  made,  along  with 
50  certificates  of  honorable  mention 
to  local  contest  winners. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Curry,  Assistant 
Principal  of  Jesuit  High  School,  was  I 
young  Stacer’s  sponsor.  He  wasi 
awarded  $100  and  a  trip  to  the  Con¬ 
gress.  The  sponsor  of  the  second 
prize  winner  received  $50.  In  recog¬ 
nition  of  all-out  support  and  inter¬ 
est,  the  Ashton  (South  Dakota)  High 
School  received  a  set  of  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  for  100  per  cent 
participation. 

The  competition  was  judged  on  the 
basis  of  thought  content,  originality, 
sincerity,  and  clarity.  Judges  were: 
Raymond  Bill.  Publisher,  Sales 
Management  Magazine,  New  York, 
New  York;  G.  Henry  Richert,  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  Service,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Raymond  C.  Goodfellow,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Business  Education,  Newark, 
New  Jersey;  and  Clinton  Reed.I 
Chief,  Bureau  of  Business  Education,! 
State  Department  of  Education,! 
Albany,  New  York.  I 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


SELLING  AS  A  CAREER 


$1,000  Prize  Winning  Essay  in  the  1950  Contest 
Sponsored  by  the  National  Sales  Executives,  Inc. 


JOHNNY  STAGER 
Jesuit  High  School 
Dallas,  Texas 

would  largely  determine  my  earnings.  Furthermore, 
since  there  is  no  limit  to  the  earnings  of  a  salesman 
with  ambition  and  initiative,  there  is  always  room 
for  advancement:  the  harder  I  work,  the  greater  my 
income,  with  the  sky  the  limit!  Also,  since  selling 
provides  satisfactory  income,  part  of  each  paycheck 
can  be  systematically  saved  for  future  needs.  And  so 
we  find  our  second  condition  unqestionably  fulfilled. 


Faced  squarely  with  the  realization  that  time  does 
not  stand  still,  that  this  year  writes  finis  to  my  school 
days,  1  find  myself  wondering  what  I  shall  do  after 
graduation.  This  much  is  certain:  God  willing,  I  shall 
not  drift,  I  shall  not  have  my  career  thrust  upon  me 
because  I  have  been  too  lazy  or  too  little  interested 
to  make  a  rational  choice.  I  shall  choose,  and  choose 
on  grounds  that  satisfy  my  reason. 


Making  the  right  choice  of  a  career  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance,  which  will  affect 
the  balance  of  my  life;  therefore,  every  vocation  ac¬ 
cessible  to  me  must  receive  careful,  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration,  if  I  am  not  to  gamble  with  my  life. 

The  particular  qualifications  characterizing  the 
“right”  career  may  vary  in  individual  cases;  four  gen¬ 
eral  conditions,  however,  must  be  fulfilled:  First,  the 
work  must  be  of  that  type  for  which  I  am  best  suited. 
Second,  it  must  produce  a  satisfactory  income,  offer 
opportunity  for  advancement,  insure  security  in  old 
age.  Third,  it  must  give  opportunity  for  service  to 
my  fellow-man.  Last,  and  very  important,  it  must 
bring  contentment.  Any  career  satisfying  these  condi¬ 
tions  should  lead  to  success  and  happiness. 

Using  these  conditions  as  a  criterion,  let’s  consider 
selling  in  its  various  aspects  to  determine  whether  or 
not  it  measures  up  to  specifications. 

The  first  requirement  is  for  personal  suitability. 
Will  1  make  a  good  salesman?  If  I  have  a  sincere 
desire  to  sell,  coupled  with  a  goodly  share  of  practical 
common  sense,  I  should  have  an  adequate  foundation; 
however,  there  are  other  important  requisites,  either 
natural  or  acquired:  A  good  salesman  is  always  on 
time  for  appointments,  carefully  and  neatly  groomed. 
He  plans  his  calls  to  make  every  hour,  every  effort 
produce  maximum  results.  He  acquires  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  product,  thus  insuring  a  clear  pres¬ 
entation  to  his  prospect.  He  knows  his  prospect’s  needs 
and  furnishes  concrete  information  or  samples  illus¬ 
trating  his  firm’s  ability  to  meet  prospect’s  require¬ 
ments.  He  knows  how  to  sell  when  the  chips  are  down 
and  carefully  avoids  all  arguments,  remembering  that 
keeping  a  customer  is  equally  as  important  as  getting 
one.  On  and  off  the  job,  he  strives  to  improve  his 
personality.  He  is  ambitious  and  sets  his  sights  high. 
These  qualities  are  not  difficult  to  develop;  with  a 
will  to  work  I  can  attain  them,  and  the  generous  re¬ 
wards  more  than  offset  the  time  and  effort  expended. 
With  the  first  condition  undoubtedly  satisfied,  it  is 
apparent  that,  if  I  really  WANT  to  sell,  I  CAN. 

The  second  requirement  specifies  that  my  work 
must  produce  satisfactory  income;  it  must  offer  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement;  and  it  must  insure  security 
for  my  declining  years.  Are  salesmen  well  paid?  Sta¬ 
tistics  show  that  more  salesmen  average  annual  in¬ 
comes  of  five  thousand  dollars  and  over  than  men  in 
any  other  one  group.  Most  salesmen  work  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis;  therefore,  my  own  personal  efforts 


The  third  requirement  is  that  my  vocation  offer 
opportunity  for  serving  my  fellow-man.  Is  selling  a 
service  to  those  around  me?  Does  selling  constitute  a 
service  to  my  country — to  the  world  at  large?  Sales¬ 
men  helped  build  this  nation  and  they  maintain  its 
standard  of  living  at  a  very  high  level.  Every  new 
invention  aims  at  raising  our  standards,  at  improving 
living  conditions  for  millions.  But  human  nature  is 
slow  to  adopt  innovations;  we  must  be  sold  on  any¬ 
thing  new — and  that’s  where  the  salesman  enters  the 
picture.  Remember  when  the  first  automobiles  were 
manufactured?  Americans  were  none  too  enthusiastic; 
we  didn’t  willingly  buy  that  first  car;  some  salesman 
worked  long  hours  persuading  us.  Yet  today  a  car  is 
a  “must.”  The  same  was  true  of  refrigerators,  radios, 
washing-machines — many  other  items.  Though  we 
consider  them  indispensable  now,  we’d  never  have 
bought  that  first  one  except  for  some  energetic  sales¬ 
man.  Great  industries  could  not  survive  without  the 
salesman  -  intermediary;  there’d  be  no  distribution 
market  if  there  were  no  salesmen  to  sell  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  since  salesmen  are  those  all-important  middle¬ 
men  without  whose  services  buyers  and  producers 
would  find  their  problems  much  harder  to  solve.  Un¬ 
questionably,  selling  IS  service. 

Finally,  our  last  requirement  reads  “happiness.” 
Does  selling  offer  contentment?  This  is  important; 
success  does  not  mean  much  if  I  am  unhappy.  Answer¬ 
ing  this  question  we  find  that  selling  presents  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  meet  people  and  make  new  friends;  it 
furnishes  the  joy  of  competition;  it  provides  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  which  accompanies  selfmade  success.  As  a 
salesman  I  can  find  pleasure  in  overcoming  obstacles, 
in  closing  important  transactions,  in  benefiting  my 
customer-friends  in  selling  merchandise  really  needed. 
I  can  find  joy  in  pursuing  a  career  not  too  demanding 
of  my  time — leaving  a  reasonable  part  of  it  free  for 
the  normal  pleasures  of  life.  I  can  find  joy  in  knowing 
there’s  room  for  advancement,  that  I  can  earn  a  living 
wage,  and  that  I  can  find  sure  contentment  in  a  career 
in  which  no  talent  need  remain  dormant. 

Selling  passes  this  rigid  test  with  flying  colors  and 
I  find  myself  thoroughly  sold  on  selling  as  a  career 
because  it  is  something  for  which  I  can  prepare  in  a 
reasonably  short  time;  it  guarantees  sufficient  income, 
together  with  opportunities  for  advancement  and  old- 
age  security;  it  offers  countless  occasions  for  service 
to  my  fellow-men;  and,  finally,  it  provides  full  and 
complete  contentment.  With  success  and  happiness 
rounding  out  a  life  with  “selling  as  a  career,”  what 
more  can  I  ask? 


SEPTEMBER,  1950 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY 


Wastebasket  Sinister-r-r-r 

A  Story  about  a  Secretary’s  Problem 


JERRY  CHURCH 

“AND  NOW,”  said  the  dean  of 
Smith’s  Secretarial  School,  “last  but 
not  least,  remember  that  even  the 
best  secretaries^  sometimes  forget 
that  the  wastebasket  is  for  waste- 
paper,  not  for  confidential  informa¬ 
tion.  My  cousin, 2  who  was  in  the 
Intelligence  Service,  says  that  we 
lost  a  squadron  of  B-29’s  in  World 
War  II  because^  a  colonel  in  Wash¬ 
ington  had  a  habit  of  tossing  the 
doodles  that  he  drew  on  his  scratch 
pad  into  the^  wastebasket.  So,  be 
careful  what  you  throw  away!” 

It  was  two  years  ago  now  that 
Bonnie  Day  had  listened  to  Miss 
Smith®  on  the  last  day  of  school. 
Soon  afterwards  she  had  found  a  job 
with  the  Tompkins  Engineering 
Company,  and  she®  liked  it. 

This  morning  Bonnie  was  happy. 
She  smiled  as  she  looked  at  the  cal¬ 
endar  and  refiected  on  the  things 
that^  had  happened  in  the  two  years 
since  she  had  been  graduated  from 
Miss  Smith’s  School. 

At  her  desk  in  Mr.  Tompkins’ 
private®  office,  Bonnie  was  typing  a 
letter,  a  letter  that  Mr.  Tompkins 
had  given  her  earlier  in  the®  morn¬ 
ing.  When  she  had  finished,  she  read 
it,  frowning  slightly  at  the  errors 
she  had  made.  At  first,  she  started 
to  erase;'®  then  she  decided  to  retype 
the  letter.  Mr.  Tompkins  had  said 
that  the  letter  was  important,  and 
Bonnie"  herself  knew  enough  about 
the  business  to  realize  that  it  was. 

The  new  letter  was  perfect,  and 
Bonnie'2  smiled  with  pleasure.  It 
was  a  satisfaction  to  see  such  a  good- 
looking  job!  She  crumpled  the  copy 
with  the  errors'®  and  tossed  it  into 
the  wastebasket.  For  just  a  fleeting 
second,  she  could  see  Miss  Smith  as 
she  gave  her  last  advice'^ — about  the 
wastebasket. 

“Oh,  well,  that  War’s  over,”  she 
said  aloud. 

“Talking  to  yourself  again?  Or  is 
there  an'®  invisible  Rip  Van  Winkle 
somewhere  around  who  has  been 
asleep  since  V-Day?” 

The  voice  came  from  a  young  man 
who'®  had  suddenly  thrust  his  head 


in  the  half-opened  door  of  Mr. 
Tompkins’  office, 

“Silly,”  said  Bonnie,  smiling  her" 
brightest,  “I  was  just  thinking  about 
something  that  Miss  Smith  said 
when  we  left  secretarial  school  back 
in  Middletown.”'® 

“You  may  come  in,”  she  added. 
Bonnie’s  heart  skipped  a  beat  as 
the  young  man,  who  looked  like 
a  combination  of’®  Apollo  and  the 
star  fullback  on  the  Varsity  football 
team,  moved  with  swift  strides  to 
the  chair  opposite  her  desk.2®  Ac¬ 
tually,  Brewster  (“Bruce”)  Shan¬ 
non  was  just  about  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  young  salesman  the  Tompkins 
Company  had  ever^'  had  the  good 
fortune  to  discover.  Bruce  was  one  of 
the  things  that  made  Bonnie  happy 
when  she  thought  about  the®®  past 
two  years — the  past  six  months  par¬ 
ticularly.  She  and  Bruce  had  decided 
that  they  wanted  to  marry, 

Bruce  looked®®  over  at  Mr.  Tomp¬ 
kins’  desk.  “The  boss,  I  see,  is  out. 
On  the  Big  Deal?” 

Bonnie  nodded.  “Research  called 
him  first  thing®'  this  morning,” 
Bruce  grinned.  “Swell.  That  means 
that  things  are  coming  along.” 

They  went  out  to  lunch  together,  to 
a  small,  quiet®®  restaurant  nearby. 
Bonnie  felt  so  proud  of  Bruce  that 
she  could  almost  burst,  now  that 
Mr.  Tompkins  had  given  him®®  the 
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selling  angle  on  the  contract  that 
everybody  around  the  Tompkins 
Company  referred  to  as  the®’’  Big 
Deal,  It  would  be  the  largest  job  that 
Tompkins  Engineering  Company  had 
ever  handled.  Bruce’s  commission'’ 
would  be  a  sizeable  sum  that  would 
start  them  off  on  their  marriage. 

Bruce  looked  pleased  and  happy, 
too,  as  he  related®®  to  Bonnie  his  part 
in  the  Deal. 

“If  Research  has  really  come 
through  on  the  new  low-cost  proc¬ 
ess,”  he  said,  “it’s®®  in  the  bag!”  He 
paused  for  a  moment.  “This  is  one 
time  that  Thomas  A.  Black  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  is  going  to®'  come  out 
second  best.” 

It  was  just  as  they  were  finishing 
their  lunch  that  Bruce  did  a  momen¬ 
tary  flashback.  I 

“Oh,  Bonnie,”®®  he  asked,  “whatl 
was  that  about  Miss  What-was-her-| 
name  and  the  end  of  the  War?”  | 

For  just  a  second  she  looked  em-j 
barrassed.®®  “That  was  nothing,”  she* 
told  him,  “just  something  Miss^ 
Smith  said  about  wastebaskets.”  * 

“Wastebaskets!”  he  ejaculated,** , 
holding  the  door  open  for  Bonnie,  ‘I 
thought  it  was  something  about  the 
War.” 

When  bonnie  returned  to  her  of-! 
fice,®®  she  found  Mr.  Tompkins  still| 
absent.  Paul,  the  porter,  was  empty-| 
ing  the  wastebaskets  into  a  gunny-v 
sack.  He®®  inclined  his  head  as  she? 
entered.  > 

“Afternoon,  Miss  Bonnie,”  he  said ; 
respectfully. 

“Good  afternoon  to  you,  Paul," 
she®'  said,  smiling.  “Is  your  wife  any 
better  today?” 

“Well,  not  too  much.  Miss  Bonnie. 
Not  too  much.  But  it’s  nice  of  you  to** 
ask.  And  neither  of  us  will  ever  for¬ 
get  the  kindness  that  was  done  her." 

Paul  picked  up  his  sack  and,  with 
a  final®®  salute  to  Bonnie,  went  (» 
about  his  duties. 

Bonnie  looked  after  him,  shaking 
her  head  sadly.  “Poor  man,”  she 
murmured.'®  She  almost  wished  sIk 
had  given  more  to  the  collection  that 
the  employees  had  made  up  wha 
Paul’s  wife  had  been"  taken  sick. 

During  the  next  few  days  an  air  of 
suppressed  excitement  hung  over  the 
offices  of  the  Tompkins'®  Engineer¬ 
ing  Company.  Even  the  messenger 
boy  seemed  to  feel  that  big  thin® 
were  in  the  offing,  going  his'®  rounds 
with  a  more  quiet  tread  and  a  brisker 
efficiency  than  usual.  Mr.  Tompkins 
himself  was  constantly"  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  papers  and  tables  of 
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:|i  calculations  as  he  carried  on  fre-  1 
quent  conversations^^  by  telephone 
with  Research  or  conferred  with 
Bruce  at  least  an  hour  each  day.  The 
;hai  campaign  for  the  Big  Deal  was  in^*^ 
dnj  full  swing. 

Big  At  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
that  Bruce  had  been  confident  he  would 
had  get  an  answer — an  answer  that  he 
Dn^  felt^^  sure  would  be  favorable — from 
)uld  the  financiers  who  were  preparing 
I.  to  place  one  of  the  biggest  construc- 
ppy  tion  contracts^^  that  the  city  had 
pari  ever  had.  With  the  new  low-cost 
process  completed,  Tompkins  would 
ome  get  the  order,  surely .•*»  Bonnie  had 
roc-  even  allowed  herself  to  start  dream- 
>  He  ing  of  that  little  house  in  the  suburbs. 


one  -  i 

rue.  But  by  Wednesday  things  seemed*"®  I 

‘  out  to  look  a  little  different.  Bonnie  was  ; 
lunching  with  Bruce,  as  they  always 
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did  when  business  did  not  keep  him  ; 

another  part  of  the  city.  He 
seemed  worried,  though  he  was  try¬ 
ing  to  appear  his  usual  self.  When  he 
started®-  to  put  salt  into  his  coffee, 
Bonnie  could  keep  silent  no  longer. 

“What  in  the  world  is  wrong?”  she  i 
asked  with  concern.®'* 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  hers.  ‘T  sup¬ 
pose  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Bonnie. 
Chances  are  it  doesn’t  amount  to 
much®^ — a  temporary  delay,  prob¬ 
ably — but  they’re  putting  me  off;  say  I 
they  may  not  be  able  to  give  me  an 
answer®®  on  the  Deal  this  week.” 

“Oh,  Bruce!”  For  a  moment  a 
shadow  of  apprehension  crossed 
Bonnie’s  face,  but  she  soon  re¬ 
gained®®  her  composure.  “I’m  sure 
it  will  be  all  right,”  she  said  encour¬ 
agingly. 

On  Saturday,  Tompkins  closed  at 
noon.®’  Bonnie  and  Bruce  stopped 
for  lunch  at  their  usual  restaurant. 

He  had  spent  the  morning  at  the 
,  financiers’  offices®®  and  had  been 
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closeted  with  Mr.  Tompkins  for  a 
few  minutes  just  before  closing  time. 
It  seemed  that  the  prospect®®  was  not 
improving. 

When  they  were  seated  at  their 
table,  Bonnie  encouraged  Bruce  to 
talk. 

“To  make  a  long  story®®  short,”  he 
concluded,  “they’re  still  delaying. 
And  I  saw  Black  Construction  Com¬ 
pany’s  man  there.  He  and  one  of  the®’ 
men  who  has  a  say  on  this  contract 
were  having  a  good  laugh  over 
something.” 

“Oh,  Bruce!  Black  Construction!” 

“No  mistaking®-  Black’s  man, 
Bonnie  dear.  I  could  worry  myself 
really  sick  over  the  whole  thing. 
. . .  But — let’s  forget  business  until®® 
Monday.” 


Bonnie  had  an  appointment  at  the 
hairdresser’s  at  three  o’clock.  After 
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leaving  Bruce,  she  walked  slowly®^ 
up  the  street,  pausing  to  look  at 
dresses,  florists’  displays,  anything 
that  caught  her  fancy,  determined 
not  to  worry It  was  a  few  moments 
before  three  when  she  entered  the 
building  where  the  beauty  shop  was 
located — on  the*'’**’  very  floor,  oddly 
enough,  where  Black  Construction 
had  their  offices. 

As  Bonnie  stepped  off  the  elevator, 
her^^"  mind  was  on  the  way  she 
wanted  her  hair  set  for  tonight’s 
date  with  Bruce,  and  on  what  she 
would  wear.  She  scarcely  glanced 


at®*  the  series  of  doors  marked 
“Thomas  A.  Black  Construction 
Company.”  (Bonnie’s  hairdresser 
was  at  the  end  of  the®*'  corridor.) 

Since  it  was  Saturday  afternoon, 
all  Black’s  offices  were  dark  and 
quiet — all  except  the  last  one,  that"® 
is.  As  Bonnie  was  passing  it,  the  door 
suddenly  opened  and  a  man  hurried 
out.  For  just  a  second  she  saw"^  his 
full  face.  Then  he  quickly  turned  his 
head  and  strode  down  the  hall. 

It  was  Paul!  (1433)  (To  be  con¬ 
tinued  next  month.) 


Evelyn  and  the  Boss 

— How  Much  Initiative  Should  a  Secretary  Have? 


HELEN  WATERMAN 

EVELYN  LAID  DOWN  her  pen¬ 
cil  on  her  desk  so  roughly  that  the 
point  broke  off.  “I  didn’t  strike  a  5 
for  a  6^  on  purpose,  Mr.  Ward!” 

“What  you  might  call  a  slight  mis¬ 
take  changed  my  bid  by  a  thousand 
dollars,”  was  the  stern  rejoinder.^ 
“If  I  hadn’t  caught  your  error.  I’d 
have  been  stuck  legally  to  sign  a 
contract  at  that  figure  and  absorb'* 
the  loss,” 

“I’m  sorry.”  Good  grief,  he  was 
always  squawking  about  something! 
A  whole  page  of  figures  to  do  over  if^ 
just  one  decimal  point  got  out  of 
line.  Some  people  expected  perfec¬ 
tion!  “I’ll  correct  it.” 

“At  once,  please,  I  have-^  an  out- 
of-town  dinner  engagement,  and  I 
can  drop  the  bid  off  on  my  way.” 

“Don’t  stick  around  on  my  ac¬ 
count!”  thought®  Evelyn,  doing  a 
neat  job  over  her  eraser  shield,  and 
finding  just  the  right  alignment  on 
her  typewriter.'^ 

This  was  the  kind  of  life  she’d  let 
that  dean  of  women  talk  her  into! 
Evelyn’s  young  lips  drooped  sulkily,* 
remembering  the  conference  in  the 
registrar’s  office. 

“So  many  girls  dream  of  becoming 
actresses,  and  wind®  up  in  Hollywood 
waiting  on  tables.  If  you’ll  adjust 
your  schedule,  Evelyn,  to  include  a 
typing  course,  and^®  shorthand,  you 
still  can  make  your  try  for  fame. 
But  meanwhile  you’ll  have  job  se¬ 
curity.” 

The  dean  was  right,  of  course. 
Evelyn*^  knew  she  wasn’t  any  Betty 
Grable,  even  if  they  had  picked  her 


for  the  lead  in  the  senior  class  play. 

‘T’ve*®  signed  the  mail,”  said  Mr. 
Ward,  slipping  the  corrected  bid  into 
an  envelope.  “Use  the  scale  so  none 
will  have  to^*  be  returned  for  in¬ 
sufficient  postage.” 

“I  haven’t  forgotten  for  weeks!” 
said  Evelyn. 

“Well — goodnight.” 

When  she  had*^  finished  the  mail 
it  was  almost  five  o’clock.  Evelyn 
went  into  Mr.  Ward’s  private  office, 
raised  the  Venetian^®  blind,  and 
drew  the  window  shut.  He’d  have 
fits  if  she  left  it  open  and  a  wind 
came  up.  As  though  it  really  hurt*® 
a  thing  that  time  the  estimate  sheets 
blew  off  his  desk  into  the  waste¬ 
basket!  But  if  her  boss  had  to  have 
his  window*^  locked,  she’d  lock  it! 

She  glanced  down  at  the  city 
spread  below  her,  magically  trans¬ 
formed  by  the  low  rays  of  the** 
sun  into  a  fairyland  of  gold.  She 
loved  the  thrill  that  panorama  al¬ 
ways  gave  her,  the  sense  of  being 
part*®  of  that  great  office  building 
full  of  workers,  able  to  earn  her 
own  way  in  the  world. 

At  last  she  let  the  blind  drop-® 
slowly  and  turned  back.  A  bit  of 
pale  blue  paper  caught  her  eye.  The 
check!  Mr.  Ward  had  left  on  his 
desk  the  certified^*  check  intended 
to  accompany  his  bid! 

“So,  the  boss  makes  mistakes,  too!” 
Evelyn  gloated.  But  then  she  knew-- 
that  wasn’t  really  fair.  If  Mr.  Ward 
failed  to  enclose  the  check,  it  was 
because  he  had  been  upset  over-"* 
her  error. 

She’d  better  try  to  catch  him  at  the 


City  Hall.  Her  fingers  raced  to  fin 
the  telephone  number.  They-*  woul 
be  closing,  but  with  luck — 

Somebody  was  still  there.  Ye 
Mr.  Ward  had  stopped  by  at 
turned  in  his  bid.  Sorry,  but^s 
would  have  to  be  thrown  out  unle 
accompanied  by  a  check,  and  no  bit 
could  be  accepted  in  the  morning; 
It  would  still  be  possible  to  put  a 
through  the  mail  chute  tonigll 
though! 

Evelyn  hung  up  the  phone  wi 
icy  fingers, 27  Not  that  it  was  b 
funeral!  The  boss  had  made  his  oi 
mistake.  Certainly  he  couldn’t  hoi 
her  responsible.2''  But,  gosh!  He  b| 
worked  hard  on  that  bid.  N* 
just  for  what  the  job  meant  to  a  n* 
concern,  but  because  of  the  goo< 
contacts  and  prestige  involved.  I 
had  figured  costs  down  to  the  If* 
tiny  percentages. 

If  only  she  could  reach*®  hin 
had  been  too  angry,  when  he 
tinned  “out  of  town,”  to  care  whft 
he  was  going.  All  she  had  wanr 
was  to**  get  away  on  time  hers® 
so  that  she  needn’t  miss  her  favom 
screen  star  in  his  latest  picture.  1! 

Evelyn*2  put  on  her  perky  lifl 
hat  and  locked  the  door  behind  li] 
She  even  pushed  the  button  for  ft 
elevator.**  But  when  the  qf 
stopped  at  her  floor,  somehow  tM 
blue  check  on  the  boss’s  desk  gotj 
her  way.  She  murmured  an  apotj 
gy,**  and  her  heels  clicked  brisk' 
down  the  corridor  back  to  her  ofik| 


After  she  had  retyped  the  ent 
bid,*"'  she  checked  it  twice,  stud 
ing  every  single  word  and  figure.  T 
underlined  space  awaiting  a  sigr. 
ture*®  stared  blankly  at  her.  B 
could  she  dare  to  sign  Mr.  War:, 
name?  But  otherwise  he  would  It 
the  contract,  sure!  Would  he**  f 
upset  if  she  did — or  if  she  didr 
She  had  better  check  the  whole  th4 
once  more. 

Not  a  comma  was  out  of**  pla| 
With  fingers  that  she  found  h«| 
to  control,  Evelyn  took  a  pen 
signed  his  name,  wrote  “by”  k 
neath  it,  and  signed*®  hers,  i 
stapled  the  forgotten  check  in  pk 
and  sealed  the  bid  in  an  appropri 
envelope.  Now  all  she  had*®  to 
was  leave  it  at  the  City  Hall. 

She  knew  her  way  about  their 
nicipal  building  in  the  day  tir 
but**  it  seemed  weird  and  solemn 
a  tomb  at  night.  A  few  lif 
showed  where  the  custodians 
emptying  wastebaskets*^  and  swee 
ing  fioors,  but  the  long  marble  h* 
were  dim  and  disturbingly  desert 
Her  heart  was  pounding  so,  [ 
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typewriter  students.  Ask  also  for  FREE 
folder.  Dictation  Facts  No.  100,  600  stand¬ 
ard  words  in  groups  of  graduated  difficulty 
for  shorthand  practice.  No  obligation. 
Write  today! 

Ditto,  Inc.,  650  S.  Oakley  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  III, 
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TODAY'S  SECRETARY  Dictation  Transcript, 


What  Executives 
Tell  Me 

Says:  Madeline  S.  Strony 


“MY  SECRETARY  is  priceless!”  Those  words  are  music  to  the  ears  of  any 
secretary — particularly*  if  they  are  said  about  her. 

Some  businessmen  and  women  feel  that  their  secretaries  are  not  all  that 
they  desire^  them  to  be;  others  say  that  they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with¬ 
out  them.  Mr.  John  S.  Wiltse,  an  executive^  of  the  Johns-Manville  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration  in  New  York  City,  was  speaking  the  other  day  of  the  best  secretary* 
he  ever  had. 

“She  certainly  knew  her  job,”  he  said.  “She  knew  that  the  secretary  has 
many  duties  besides®  transcribing  her  shorthand  notes — the  average  stenog¬ 
rapher  can  do  that.  She  did  more,  much  more. 

“She  understood"  the  importance  of  public  relations — and  good  public 
relations  means  creating  and  keeping  good  will,  not  only^  your  customers’  but 
your  fellow  workers’.  She  created  this  good  will  in  many  different  ways.  Be¬ 
cause  she*  had  cultivated  a  good  memory,  she  could  remember  all  our  regular 
customers,  and  it  made  them  feel*  important  to  be  greeted  by  name  when  they 
telephoned  me  or  walked  into  my  office. 

“She  took  care  of  my  appointment*®  book  and  checked  up  on  me  in  a 
tactful  way  if  my  work  fell  behind  schedule.  If  I  was  tied  up  in  a  conference,’* 
she  knew  when  I  should  be  interrupted  and  when  not.  She  used  good  judg¬ 
ment,  and  she  was  not  afraid  to  take  a**  chance.  Neither  did  she  think  it 
beneath  her  to  sharpen  my  pencils  and  fill  my  pens.  She  did  that  occasional’® 
personal  errand  as  a  part  of  her  job. 

“A  good  secretary  does  not  just  ‘happen.’  She  is  well  trained.  A  beginner*  • 
does  not  often  start  as  a  secretary.  If  she  has  good  training  in  school  or  college 
and  has  confidence***  in  herself  and  her  ability,  she  should  be  willing  to  start 
as  a  stenographer  until  she  ‘knows  the  ropes”*  and  has  her  feet  on  the  ground. 
Then,  after  she  has  acquired  this  experience  and  a  certain  amount  of  polish'^ 
and  poise,  she  will  be  ready  to  fill  that  much-envied  post  of  secretary.” 

While  Mr.  Wiltse  was  talking,  you”*  could  see  nods  of  agreement  among 
other  businessmen  and  women  present  and  one  of  them  neatly  summarized;”* 
“Yes,  a  good  secretary  is  not  just  a  transcriber  of  notes — she  knows  her  whole 
job.  She  is  well  trained  and  knows  how*"  to  perform.”  (402) 


thought^*  the  sound  must  echo  from 
the  walls,  before  she  found  the  mail 
slot  in  the  proper  door  and,  trem¬ 
bling  at  her  daring,  dropped****  the 
bid  inside. 

She  almost  was  afraid  to  go  to 
work  next  morning. 

As  she  opened  the  office  window 
and  looked*®  out  across  the  city,  its 
details  sharp  in  the  clear  morning 
air,  she  felt  an  anguished  stab  of 
apprehension.  Might*®  she  be  rev¬ 
elling  in  this  view  for  the  last 
time?  It  came  home  to  Evelyn  how 
it  would  hurt  her  to  be  fired — not*^ 
just  because  of  failing,  but  because 
she  really  liked  her  job  with  Mr. 
Ward.  She  hadn’t  realized  how 
much*®  her  office  meant  to  her — and 
maybe  now  it  was  too  late! 

It  was  about  10:30  when  the  door 
burst  open  and*®  she  found  herself 


confronted  with  a  huge  box  of  choco¬ 
lates.  Mr.  Ward  was  grinning  as 
heartily  as  a®®  television  announcer, 
and  she  got  the  vague  impression 
that  if  he  didn’t  feel  he  must  be 
dignified,  he  would®*  have  liked  to 
leap  over  the  furniture. 

“We  did  it!  We  got  the  contract!” 
He  drew  a  paper  from  his  inside 
pocket®^  and  flapped  it  underneath 
her  nose.  “You  did,  rather.  Thanks! 
Thanks!  That’s  really  service  over 
and  above  the  call®®  of  duty!” 

Evelyn  flushed  with  pleasure.  She 
should  have  known  Mr.  Ward  would 
approve  of  her  taking  responsibil¬ 
ity,®*  when  he  understood.  He  really 
was  a  very  nice,  appreciative  guy. 

She  untied  the  ribbon®®  and  held 
out  the  box  of  candy  with  a  genuine¬ 
ly  friendly  smile.  Really,  working 
for  Mr.  Ward  wasn’t®®  a  bad  deal 
at  all!  (1124) 


He  Fooled  the 
Typing  Champions 

(Contains  only  the  vocabu 
lary  of  Chapters  1,  2,  and  dd 
the  shorthand  textbook.) 

THE  GALLERIES  WERI 
PACKED.  All  the  typing  greats-’ 
both  champions  and  novices — wep 
there  on  the  stage;  they  had  beer' 
drilling*  their  fingers  and  eyes  fo' 
days  on  end  in  preparation  for  thi' 
big  event.  | 

The  clock  over  the  stage  ticked  off| 
the  hour.  Quiet  fell  over  the  hall  a- 
the  speed  stars  ended  their  warini^ 
and  put  fresh  paper  in  their  ma-1 
chines.  Mr.®  Kimball,  the  judge i 
stood  up  and  waved  for  silence.  Hf- 
gave  the  starting  signal — and  the^ 
were  off,  these  typing  stars,  for*  i 
prize  of  $5,000  and  the  title  oi 
“Champion”! 

In  less  than  a  wink,  the  carriages 
the  leader®  was  thrown.  There  ws 
applause  by  the  folks  watching  c 
the  hall;  the  other  writers  hit  tb 
keys  harder.  They  raced  along®  tb 
page,  but  long  before  any  of  then 
was  ready  to  change  paper,  the  mai 
was  done!  He  threw  his  carriagt 
reached  for’  another  sheet,  twirled; 
in  place — then  sped  on. 

“He  is  setting  a  record!”  peopl 
exclaimed. 

The  other  writers  became®  mor 
grim  after  that  and  settled  to 
quicker  pace;  but  they  felt  that  the 
had  little  chance  to  win,  and  maybJ 
some  of  them  gave  up  hope  arnj 
failed  to  try  as  hard  as  they  coulS 
have.  i 

i 

At  the  end  of  an  hour,  the  race  w? 
over  and’®  the  job  of  marking  th; 
papers  began.  Then  the  judges  wer-. 
amazed  to  see  that  the  man  who  h?  ■ 
done  the  quick  page**  had  typt-^ 
only  a  dozen  lines  on  that  page. 

“That  is  not  fair!”  the  other  typii^ 
stars  grumbled  crossly,  “He  pulledj 
a  dirty  trick  on  us.”  p 

But  the  man  said,  “Is  there  a  lajj 
that  says  you  must  type  only  | 
many  lines  on  a  page?”*®  There 
not.  The  judge  declared  him  typir; 
champion.  He  got  the  prize  and  tl 
fame. 

After  that  race,  the  judge 
cided**  that  in  a  typing  race  )*(■ 
must  figure  an  error  for  each  lir 
less  than  35  on  a  long  sheet  g 
paper.*®  And  that  is  the  story  of  tK 
strange  way  in  which  that  rule  car 
to  be  made — and  then  showed  up  ; 
our  typing  classes.  (320) 
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BUSINESS  EDUCATION  LEADERS  HAIL 

the  AMAZING  new-type 

PERMANENT  PAPER  CEMENT 

NON-WRINKLING  and  NON-INFLAMMABLE 
HAS  ADVANTAGES  NEVER  BEFORE  FOUND 

in  a  PERMANENT  ADHESIVE 


cement 


^prippit 


\\\  0^^, 


It’s  becoming  standard  practice  for 
well-informed  business  school  teachers 
to  tell  their  classes  about  an  amazing 
new  paper  cement.  They  know  that 
this  paper  cement — Sanford’s  Grippit 
—can  simplify  pasting  and  mounting 
problems  in  the  office,  and  in  the  home 
or  school  as  well. 

For  Sanford’s  Grippit  is  a  paper 
cement  that’s  permanent,  yet  has  many 
advantages  never  before  found  in  a 
permanent  adhesive.  It  assures  a 
mounting  for  photographs,  clippings, 
and  documents  that  will  stay  for  years. 
But  in  mounting  with  Grippit.  you  can 
pull  up  or  shift  the  piece  at  will  until 
it  is  permanently  set.  Excess  cement 
can  be  rubbed  off. 

Grippit  is  non-inflammable.  It  wfll 
not  wrinkle  even  the  thinnest  tissue. 
It  will  not  discolor  pure  white  or  deli¬ 
cately  tinted  material.  No  wonder  it 
is  already  so  popular  in  offices  and 
homes,  in  art  studios,  and  with  profes¬ 
sional  and  amateur  photographers. 

Tell  your  own  classes  about  Grippit. 
They’ll  thank  you  when  they  get  out 
in  the  business  world.  And  get  a  bottle 
for  your  own  use  today— it  comes  with 
handy  applicator  top. 


SANFORD  INK  COMPANY 


with  applicator  top 


Bellwood,  Illinois 
500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York 


TEACHERS!  accept  FREE  dictation  facts 


“How  to  Choose  Ink  that  Will 
Help  Your  Office  Run  Smoothly’ 


Sanford  ink  company,  bellw(K)d,  Illinois 


Give  students  valuable  tips  on  choosing 
and  using  office  materials,  along  with 
typing  and  shorthand  practice.  Just 
drop  us  a  penny  postcard,  and  we’ll 
send  these  Dictation  Facts  leaflets,  con¬ 
taining  material  never  before  published. 
Please  use  business  address. 
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O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test 

SLIPSHOD  WORK  of  any  sort 
will  not  make  the  workman  good  at 
the  job.  It  will  only  keep  him  on 
it  if  he  does^  not  get  into  the  habit 
of  making  so  many  errors  that  the 
Chief  must  let  him  go. 

It  is  ennobling,  though, 2  to  strive 
to  be  outstanding  in  any  field  of  hu¬ 
man  endeavor.  To  be  the  best — even 
among  the  best — creates®  a  content¬ 
ed  feeling  within  us  that  will  free  us 
for  other  ventures.  Our  craftsman 
may  want  to  be  a  painter.”*  If  he  is 
good  in  his  craft,  that  will  enable 
him  to  win  recognition,  too,  in  the 
thing  he  wants  to  do;®  for  has  he 
not  gained  his  goal  by  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  his  effort?  (Ill) 


Lightning  Gibberish 


K.  F.  JEROME 

EVEN  THE  BEST  shorthand  writers 
have  moments  when  it  seems  that 
they  cannot  keep  up  with  what  they 
are  hearing  or  even*  make  sense  of 
it.  Their  predicament  is  nothing, 
however,  compared  to  the  puzzle 
that  baffled  the  best  code^  experts  of 
the  British  Intelligence  Service  when 
they  tried  to  solve  some  secret  Ger¬ 
man  messages  that  they  called® 
“lightning  gibberish.” 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  I.  Radio  was  beginning  to  play  an 
important*  part  in  military  opera¬ 
tions.  The  German  Army  had  built 
a  powerful  radio  sending  station®  in 
the  city  of  Nauen.  Most  of  its  broad¬ 
casts  contained  no  military  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  be  useful;®  but  the 
station  went  on  the  air  for  a  brief 
period  each  evening  with  something 
that  was  quite  mysterious.'*  This 
special  broadcast  always  followed 
the  station’s  daily  review  of  events 
on  the  fighting  fronts,  and  it  was 
the®  final  broadcast  of  the  evening. 
Everything  that  preceded  it  was 
perfectly  understandable,  but  Allied® 
secret  agents  could  make  nothing 
whatsoever  of  this  “lightning  gibber¬ 
ish,”  for  it  was  nothing  but  a  series*® 
of  very  rapid  squeaks  and  squeals. 

For  months  British  Intelligence 
worked  with  recordings  of  the 
strange  broadcasts.  No**  matter  what 
approach  was  used,  however,  the 
results  were  nil.  Whatever  it  was, 
the  Germans  seemed  to  have  hit 
upon*2  a  foolproof  code. 

One  of  the  slogans  qf  Intelligence 


Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Hi  Ruth, 

Dad  rented  a  very  nice  cottage  at 
Bailey  Beach  last  month,  and  I’ve 
been  having  a  swell  time  here.  Since 
we*  have  two  weeks  more  before 
we  are  due  back  in  class,  I  think  it 
would  be  fun  if  you  finished  off 
your  vacation  with®  us.  I  know  you 
would  like  this  place.  Let  me  know 
if  you  can  come  so  Dad  can  meet 
you  at  the  station  at  Greenville. 
Mother®  is  planning  a  farewell  party 
for  all  the  pals  I  have  made  here. 
This  will  be  a  big  event,  which  I 
hope  you*  will  not  miss.  Write  or 
telephone  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

Excitedly  yours, 

Joan  (95) 


From  the  Annals  of  Codes  and  Ciphers 

work  is,  “Never  give  up.”  More  re¬ 
cordings  of  the  German*®  broadcasts 
were  made.  Naval  Intelligence  was 
directed  to  distribute  one  to  each 
ship  of  the  Navy.  The**  recordings 
were  to  be  played  from  time  to  time 
aboard  ship,  and  any  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions  that  might  result  were  to*®  be 
followed  up.  The  ships  were 
equipped  with  hand-wound  phono¬ 
graphs  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
officers  and  men.*® 

So  IT  HAPPENED  that  Several  months 
after  the  German  radio  station  had 
begun  its  mystifying  broadcasts*"* 
of  squeaks  and  squeals,  a  small 
British  warship  on  duty  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  was  carrying 
one*®  of  the  “lightning  gibberish” 
recordings. 

This  was  one  of  those  wartime  in¬ 
tervals  when  inactivity  soon  begins*® 
to  make  time  hang  heavy  aboard 
ship.  A  number  of  the  officers  decid¬ 
ed  that  listening  to  some  music®®  on 
the  ship’s  phonograph  would  help 
pass  the  hours  pleasantly.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  brought  out  and  set  up. 
One  of  the®*  officers  volunteered  to 
take  charge  of  winding  the  phono¬ 
graph  and  changing  the  records 
while  the  rest  relaxed  and®®  lis¬ 
tened. 

The  ship’s  collection  of  records 
was  not  large  and  most  of  the  music 
was  familiar  to  the  British®®  officers. 
Soon  the  officer  changing  the  records 
reported  that  they  had  all  been 
played  through — all  but  one. 

“Nothing  left®*  but  that  record  of 
German  gibberish,”  he  said. 

“Well,  let’s  hear  it  once  more,” 
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the  others  agreed  resignedly. 

So®®  the  recording  that  Naval  Ii 
telligence  had  issued  to  the  ship  wa 
played  once  again.  But  this  time  tl 
officer®®  forgot  to  wind  up  the  sma 
portable  phonograph.  After  the  r« 
cording  had  been  played  about  hj 
way  through,®*  emitting  its  usua 
series  of  squeaks  and  squeals,  ti 
machine  began  to  slow  down.  Nd 
one  moved  to  rewind  it.®® 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened, 
the  turntable  started  to  revolve 
more  and  more  slowly,  a  code  office^ 
of  British®®  Intelligence  who  wi 
aboard  suddenly  sat  up  in  startle 
surprise.  The  squeaks  and  squea 
began  to  sound  somewhat®®  like  coj 
ventional  Morse  Code  signals, 
listened  with  fascinated  attention., 

“We  have  it!”  he  exclaimed  in® 
amazement.  And  they  did. 

Headquarters  received  the  officer^ 
report  and  verified  the  facts: 
Germans  had®®  recorded  secret  mej 
sages  in  a  simple  and  well-knowi 
code.  These  recorded  messages  wep 
then  broadcast  nightly;®®  by  sp( 
ing  up  the  phonograph  on  whi 
they  were  played  to  several  tir 
its  normal  speed,  the  resulti 
sounds  that®*  came  over  the  air  we 
nothing  but  squeaks  and  squeals 
“lightning  gibberish.”  To  decode 
broadcasts,  it  was  necessary®®  or 
to  record  them  and  play  them  oi 
machine  moving  at  a  very  slfl 
speed.  The  messages  were  the 
easily  understood. 

Who  could  ever  have  guessed  tt 
the  German  “lightning  gibberis 
a  means  that  seemed  unbeatable 
for  transmitting  secret  mess 
would  be  broken  by  the  officers 
ship  of  the  Royal  Navy,®®  seel 
amusement  while  anchored  in  a  hi 
bor  of  the  Mediterranean!  (774)1 
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